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A Triennium of War's Brutalism and 
Debauchery. 


The bottom has at last fallen out of the policy of 
concealment and denial, and all the heartless deeds 
done during three years in the Philippines lie 
revealed in a hideous mass before all eyes. Much 
has been known all along, by all who were willing 
to know; but now everybody must know. Con- 
cealment and denial are no longer possible. Men 
who hesitated to say anything while the star-chamber 
policy of suppression and giving the lie to accusing 
witnesses was on, have ‘hastened by dozens to con- 
firm the stories of water-torture, village burning, and 
butchery of unarmed Filipinos that had been filter- 
ing through from the first. 

Even the Government, the War Department, the 
Senate Committee on the Philippines, the Taft 
Commission, the war party in Congress and among 
the people, the fire-eating newspapers, have found 
out at last that something base and inhuman has 
been taking place under American authority and 
American patronage. Senator Lodge’s “patriotic ’ 
fears have been more than realized; our Philippine 
policy has got “above ground,” out of his secret 


committee room, and it “smells to heaven,” as he 
said it would. 

It is an appalling revelation. What is the lesson 
of it.all? There are many minor ones, but the main 
lesson is that war is still the same ancient and imme- 
morial hell; that it is cruelty and in its essential 
nature cannot be humanized; that it cannot be 
engaged in without moral degradation and besmirch- 
ment; that it lets loose and stimulates the bestial 
passions; that it makes men bloodthirsty, callous, 
cruel, vengeful, lustful; that it breaks down regard 
for the liberties, rights and lives of others; that it 
develops the spirit of lying and deceit in the field, of 
mental dishonesty and sophistry among its support- 
ers at home; that it is doubly corrupting and 
dehumanizing when employed by a strong, pro- 
fessedly civilized people in aggression against one 
that is undeveloped and weak. 

That war is all this, and much more, is the great 
lesson of these revelations. How many of our 
countrymen will take it to heart? Who will ery 
out against war itself as the guilty thing? There 
has been and will be plenty of condemnation of the 
men and officers who have, under orders or without 
orders, wantonly violated the so-called “laws of war,” 
and turned themselves into brutal savages. The 
guilty parties are all running to cover. Each is try- 
ing to clear himself by the plea of “necessity” or 
by laying the blame on others. The courts-martial 
which have been ordered —and serious courts-mar- 
tial themselves are only one of the inhuman phases 
of war —are almost sure to be mere cloaks for con- 
cealing the guilty forms of those who are the real 
culprits — those who brought on the war and have 
insisted that it be prosecuted “vigorously ;” those 
who have turned loose and urged on its cruel pas- 
sions and practices. They themselves will escape,- 
possibly by getting a few men shot, or imprisoned, o1 
dismissed from the service and disgraced,— and they 
will thus convince themselves that. they are kind and 
humane men, that war is a holy and clean thing, that 
this particular war, which has wantonly destroyed one- 
third of the population of one province and turned 
parts of the islands into a “ howling wilderness,” has 
been a just and benign instrument of the merciful 
God in extending his kingdom of righteousness, love, 
and goodwill! Oh that our countrymen might see 
the unfathomable shame and horror of the whole 
thing! 

If any country ought tu be able to wage a “civil- 
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ized” war, it certainly should be a professedly Christian 
country like ours, especially when fighting, as is 
claimed, in the name of civilization. But what suc- 
cess has attended the experiment? It has all been 
a miserable failure. In spite of the loud claims made 
at Washington and among supporters of the war 
elsewhere that our forces in the Philippines have been 
extraordinarily humane, gentle and patient, it has all 
at once become clear as noonday that in sections of 
the islands American officers and soldiers, not ex- 
pecting that their doings would come to light, have 
been guilty of barbarities scarcely above the bestial- 
ities of the lowest savages. Revenge and retalia- 
tion have rarely ever been carried to harsher extremes. 
The claim of the country to be waging a righteous 
and humane war has utterly and ingloriously broken 
down. The war has been wicked in its purpose and 
immeasurably wicked in its methods, and no amount 
of continuance of it can change its character one jot 
or tittle. 

It has been overwhelmingly proved once more — 
needless as the proof was— that there is no such 
thing as a righteous and humane war, and that there 
never can be. The purpose of a war may sometimes 
be righteous and humane — alas, how infrequently! 
— but war in itself, wherever waged and for what- 
ever end, is always, in its deeds and in the dispo- 
sitions and passions which it produces, a ghastly 
mockery of righteousness and humanity. Its savage 
and vicious heart always manifests itself in one way 
or another. When will the moral sense of the world 
see this simple fact ? 


Further Progress of Arbitration. 


No important movement develops exactly along 
the lines which are marked out for it. The arbi- 
tration movement has had its surprises as well as 
others. Six years ago we all thought that the 
United States and Great Britain were the nations 
ripest for an arbitration treaty, and most certain to 
have one first. The effort to secure one failed. 
Not even at The Hague did the two English-speaking 
nations have any precedence over France, Italy, 
Russia, Belgium, or the Netherlands, in the effort for 
a tribunal for the pacific settlement of disputes. 
Since the Hague Conference they have taken no 
further joint step in the direction of making the pro- 
visions of the Hague treaty certain to be used by 
them. There is at the present moment no sign that 
they will soon do this. 

Meanwhile the movement has gone on along other 
lines. The nineteen American republics, as we 
have heretofore stated, have at Mexico City agreed 
upon a convention by which they adhere to the 
Hague treaty, and another by which they pledge 
themselves to submit to the Hague Court all that 
class of questions arising from the claims of citizens 


of one country against another for damages and 
indemnities. Ten of them have signed by their 
delegates a treaty for the submission of all their 
disputes to the Hague Court. The United States 
and Denmark, in the treaty for the cession of the 
Danish West Indies to this country, have agreed, 
by an article in the convention, to submit to the 
Hague Court all questions arising as to the inter- 
pretation of the treaty. The German and the Neth- 
erlands governments have done the same in a treaty 
regarding the construction of submarine cables in 
the Pacific, in cases where these cable lines may 
affect the interests of their respective colonies. 

The governments of the United States and 
Mexico have just come to an agreement to submit to 
the Hague Court the celebrated case of the “ Pious 
Fund,” which has been on hand in one way or 
another ever since the cession of California to the 
United States at the close of the Mexican War. 
(For an account of this controversy, see “ Inter- 
national Arbitrations,” by John Bassett Moore, Vol. 
II., page 1348.) No one would have guessed that 
this step,—a step of immense significance, — the 
submission of the first case to the Hague Court, 
would have been taken by the United States and 
Mexico, and that the case referred would have been 
of such a nature. But so it is, and the ultimate 
importance of it is just as great as if the two parties 
had been the United States and Germany, or Great 
Britain and Russia. 

But we have just now an encouraging surprise in 
another direction. The Spanish Minister of Foreign 
Affairs took advantage of the presence at Mexico 
City of representatives from all the Spanish-American 
States, and instructed the Spanish Minister in 
Mexico, the Marquis de Prat, to arrange with 
them for the conclusion of arbitration treaties 
between their respective States and Spain. The 
Marquis de Prat, in obedience to his instructions, 
has pushed the matter and already signed conven- 
tions with Argentina, Bolivia, Colombia, Guatemala, 
Mexico, Paraguay, Salvador, San Domingo and 
Uruguay, and similar treaties will shortly be signed 
with Peru, Honduras, Costa Rica and Venezuela. 

According to the terms of these nine treaties 
already signed, all differences which may arise 
between these countries and Spain are to be sub- 
mitted to arbitration. The arbitrator, in the first 
instance, is to be either the Chief of a Spanish- 
American State or a tribunal composed of Spaniards 
or Spanish-Americans. In case of a failure to agree 
upon such an arbitrator, it is provided that contro- 
versies shall go to the Hague Court. 

The form of these treaties may not be all that 
could be desired, as they do not adopt the Hague 
Court as the tribunal of first reference; but this 
Court is recognized in them, and it will not be diffi- 
cult under them, if they shall be ratified, for the 
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governments having differences to go direct to the 
Hague Court. That certainly would ultimately be 
the course which would be followed. But the great 
thing is that such treaties have been drawn. If the 
go into effect, as is not at all improbable, they will 
bring Spain and all these Spanish countries into a 
bond of arbitration the international effect of which 
would be very powerful, not only among themselves, 
but throughout the world. 


On the initiative of Mr. Raymond L. Bridgman, a 
prominent press correspondent, a resolution was 
recently brought before the Massachusetts General 
Assembly, asking that body to petition Congress to 
have the President invite foreign governments to 
send representatives to an international conference 
to provide for the creation of a permanent world 
legislature. 

The committee of the Massachusetts Assembly 
to whom the subject was referred are understood to 
have taken considerable interest in the matter, but 
they reported against action this year, on the ground 
that the time is not ripe for such a movement. 

In this judgment these Massachusetts legislators 
are partly right and partly wrong. The world is 
much farther advanced toward this goal than is gen- 
erally supposed. Many developments of recent 
years clearly indicate that the day is not far off 
when some sort of an international legislative body 
of permanent character will be created, to deal with 
those general world-questions which are rapidly 
increasing in number and imperativeness, but with 
which the nations have now no adequate method of 
dealing. 

As a matter of fact, the movement for a general 
permanent international parliament or congress is 
as old as that for a high court of nations, which we 
now have, though not yet taking in all the nations 
of the world. During the vigorous early days of the 
peace movement in the last century a Congress of 
Nations and a Court of Nations were always asso- 
ciated together in the minds of the very able peace 
leaders like Worcester, Ladd, Channing, Upham, 
Burritt, Walker, Sumner et al., who grasped the sub- 
ject in all its scope with extraordinary clearness and 
fulness. They felt that a Court and a Congress 
were the necessary complements of each other. 

Even in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
in the plans put forward by William Penn and others 
for the peace of Europe, the idea of an international 
parliament or diet held a prominent place. It is not 
strange that this idea, which has not been much in 
evidence the past generation, should be revived at 
this time. The strange thing rather is that it should 
ever have fallen out of view. 

The reasons for the creation of a permanent inter- 


national legislature, to take the place of the tem- 
porary quasi-legislative congresses which have met 
from time to time for a hundred years, are just as 
strong and practically the same as those urged with 
so great force for the last ten years in behalf of a 
permanent tribunal to take the place of the ad hoc 
arbitration tribunals which have been set up in 
numerous instances for the settlement of disputes. 
If permanency is indispensable in the one case, it is 
equally so in the other. 

The governments of the world, in the present 
state of civilization, cannot avoid a certain amount 
of joint legislation. This they have long recognized, 
and they have in recent years frequently organized 
temporary congresses and conferences, to deal with 
pressing questions affecting the interests of a num- 
ber of them. Since the overthrow of Napoleon in 
1815 about twenty important international con- 
gresses and conferences have been held, an average of 
one about every four and a half years. The work of 
many of these gatherings has been essentially legis- 
lative. In the case of some of them, nothing prac- 
tical has resulted, because of the failure of the 
respective governments to ratify the conventions 
agreed upon. In that of others, permanent results 
of an important political or humanitarian character 
have been secured, and permanent contributions 
have been made to international law and policy. 

It seems not at all improbable that in the near 
future these temporary efforts at international legis- 
lation will develop into something more orderly, 
general and permanent. They have done great ser- 
vice to mankind, in spite of their irregular and un- 
certain character, just as the temporary arbitration 
tribunals have done. They are an outgrowth of the 
constantly developing world-society, — the growing 
complexity of international relations, and the 
steadily advancing unification and coéperation of all 
peoples and nations. Their ultimate outcome cannot 
be anything less than a world legislature. 

The entire idea of such a universal international 
parliament once seemed utterly Utopian. It seems 
so to many still. But the Utopia of to-day is cer- 
tain to be the reality of to-morrow, as any one may 
easily convince himself who will take the trouble to 
examine carefully the trend of the swift and mighty 
world movements on whose currents we are being 
borne so irresistibly on. 


Dr. Hale as a Practical Peacemaker. 


The tribute paid to Edward Everett Hale on the 
3d of April, the eightieth anniversary of his birth, 
when in Symphony Hall, Boston, such a company 
of men and women came together as it would be 
hard for the New England capital or any other city 
to duplicate, was of a kind which rarely comes to 
any map; but, curiously enough, in Senator Hoar’s 
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address on the occasion and in the press apprecia- 
tions throughout the nation, there was next to no 
reference to the chief practical service of Dr. Hale 
to humanity in recent years. 

When Dr. Hale himself, in his response to Senator 
Hoar’s discourse, took advantage of the occasion to 
declare to the great audience that the principal busi- 
ness of men is to help to bring in the Kingdom of 
God, a kingdom of love and brotherhood in which 
each lives for all and all for each, one in the hall 
could feel that many present comprehended but 
vaguely what he meant and followed his thought 
“afar off.” It is not much te be wondered at, then, 
that a man’s highest conception and best service — 
Dr. Haie’s as well as other men’s—is not appre- 
ciated, or appreciated only by a small number, until 
long after the man is gone, so few are the people 
who rise to the level of the new, transforming ideas 
which at any particular epoch are carrying the world 
up to higher levels. 

Dr. Hale’s best practical work for the world in 
recent years was passed over in silence, we say. We 
mean his promotion of the idea of a permanent in- 
ternational tribunal for the settlement of controver- 
sies between nations. The thought of such a 
tribunal did not originate with him. That is not 
his merit. It was brought forward and powerfully 
advocated by many distinguished persons nearly half 
a century before Dr. Hale ever said anything on the 
subject. It has been stated that the setting up of 
the Hague Court has been due to Dr. Hale more 
than to any other living man. This is much to 
overstate the case. It would be easy to mention at 
least a dozen living men in different countries who 
have each, in one way or another, done as much as 
Dr. Hale. The best service of a man does not con- 
sist in inventing a new idea and working it alone, 
but in the method which he adopts to help to make 
a new and useful idea prevail. 

Dr. Hale’s distinctive service in connection with 
the creation of the international court has been that 
of a historic prophet. More than a quarter of a 
century ago he saw clearly that the development and 
organization of law in the civilized world had been 
so rapid and effective in modern times as to make 
the early setting up of a permanent international 
iribunal absolutely certain. Other men said there 
ought to be such a court; he said it would be. Where 
he got the idea, we do not know. He may have 
received it from Bushnell’s “Growth of Law,” a 
splendid prophetic passage of which we quote on 
another page. He may have found it in Victor 


Hugo, or it may have come to him from some other 
source; but having got the idea, it possessed him. 
He uttered it and kept on uttering it in the press 
and on the platform, in season and out of season. 
Many people were surprised at his sanguine belief 
and thought him over-confident and over-enthusiastic. 
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But his faith was perfectly rational; it had a solid 
historic foundation, as any one might have seen who 
had grasped the lesson of the progress of law as Dr. 
Hale had grasped it. 

We do not say that Dr. Hale alone saw this 
great event casting its shadow before. Many 
others saw it and said it. But among prominent 
men we do not know of any one —at any rate in 
this country— who more confidently, vigorously, 
and persistently kept the great idea before the pub- 
lic, in all the range of his influence, than Dr. Hale. 
In the moral protest against war as an essentially 
irrational and iniquitous system, many have been far 
in advance of him; but in this particular aspect of 
the “war against war” he has had no superior. 

This prophetic insight into the growth and expan- 
sion of law and persistent prediction of its certain 
final triumph in the realm of international affairs 
has been Dr. Hale’s distinctive service to the cause 
of peace; and it is a very great service. 








Annual Business Meeting. 


The Seventy-fourth Annual Business Meeting of the 
members of the American Peace Society will be held 
in the Society’s room, 31 Beacon Street, Boston, May 
13, 1902, at 2 P. M., for the election of officers, the re- 
ception of the Annual Report of the Directors and the 
annual statement of the Treasurer, and the transaction of 
of any other business that may properly come before the 
meeting. 

Members who live at a distance and cannot be present 
are kindly invited to send any suggestions that may 
occur to them as to the work of the Society. 

Ampler funds for the promotion of the cause are much 
needed, and contributions of any amount will be most 
gratefully acknowledged. 


wie 


Editorial Notes. 


Napoleon I. once prophesied that in a 
hundred years Europe would either be 
Cossack or republican. A hundred years 
have passed and the struggle between democratic prin- 
ciples and Cossackism — animalism and savagery — still 
goes on, and it is unsafe to prophesy when the conflict 
will be over. At a recent great meeting held by the 
Stuttgart Peace Society, Pastor Otto Umfrid, the fore- 
most propagandist of that part of Germany, quoting this 
saying of Napoleon, said that it was truer to prophesy 
that either peace would triumph in Europe or Europe 
would not be at all. If the European states did not 
cease to sacrifice to the devouring Moloch of war, they 
would discover that the other side of the ocean (mean- 
ing the United States) had left them behind in every 
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particular. Europe would be nowhere. That was the 
real danger. The Roman Empire built upon greed and 
lust of power had gone down; the German Empire 
built upon its ruins had fallen to pieces. If people had 
learned anything from history, they would no longer 
cherish the thought of a world-kingdom. The greatest 
hindrance to peace between peoples he declared to be 
the present Jnteressenpolitik, or policy of self-aggran- 
dizement, which has ruled so long in Europe. If this 
continued, the outcome would be a universal war whose 
results would be revolution, famine and woe. Mr. Umfrid 
is right; and the hour of distress cannot be far away 
unless the European states cease their mad onrush. One 
feels, in looking over the situation, that in it there is the 
germ of every calamity that can befall men. Will the 
forces of good, of brotherhood and concord, get and hold 
the mastery, without this looming crisis? That depends. 





Sir Andrew Clarke, who died in London 
on the 31st of March, was the wisest and 
best of recent British colonial statesmen, 
with the possible exception of Sir George Gray. His 
work in the development of the native peoples and gov- 
ernments of the Malay peninsula, though little known 
to the average man because of its quietness and unde- 
monstrativeness, was one of the most remarkable feats 
of practical statesmanship which recent years have re- 
corded. When these peoples — barbarous and in a 
state of general anarchy—came under a British pro- 
tectorate, he adopted the policy of sympathy and codp- 
eration with the native rulers rather than that of 
supplanting them. He did not interfere with their 
sovereignties. He held personal conferences with the 
chiefs, and showed them that their true interests con- 
sisted in peace and trade. He and his associates gave 
them counsel, assisted them in establishing schools, and 
in many measures for promoting their moral and mate- 
rial prosperity. The result was that the chiefs and 
peoples responded cordially, fighting on land and piracy 
by sea ceased, slavery was stamped out, roads and rail- 
ways were constructed, schools and hospitals were es- 
tablished, taxes made light but productive. The equality 
and rights of all races and classes before the law was 
recognized, and thus came about, with practically no 
interference from England, such a transformation as has 
been seen in no colony where the natives have been 
subjugated and governed from without. England has 
never annexed the country, but held towards it only the 
relation of an advisory protectorate. The moral of all 
this is self-evident. But there seems little disposition to- 
day to follow Sir Andrew Clarke’s spirit and method. 
The method of subjugation is so much more startling 
and dramatic, it requires so much less courage and in- 


Sir Andrew 
Clarke. 
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telligence, it appeals so much more to cheap and vulgar 
animalism and self-seeking. But the results of this 
method are upon the world overwhelmingly, and we 
can no more escape them than a city smitten by a violent 
earthquake can keep itself from tumbling into heaps of 
ruins, The only way of escape for England or the 
United States, for France or Italy or Germany, is to 
reverse the method and follow the splendid lessons taught 
by this great constructive Englishmen. 





The war and peace museum established 
by the late John de Bloch at Lucerne, 
Switzerland, on the preparations of which 
he was working at the time of his death, is to be opened 
next month. It is to contain an extensive collection of 
implements of war of both the past and the present, from 
the crossbow to the modern repeating rifle. The collec- 
tion will set forth in a special way the development of 
hand weapons and field guns. The methods of carrying 
on war in the different periods of civilization will be illus- 
trated by pictures, maps and reliefs. The arms and 
equipments of the Greeks and the Romans; those of the 
armies of the knights of the middle ages; the develop- 
ment and strength of the Swiss infantry; the thirty 
years’ and the seven years’ wars; the campaigns of Na- 
poleon; the Franco-German war; the Russo-Turkish 
war; the Boer war, — all these are portrayed by means 
of weapons, pictures, maps and reliefs. The organiza- 
tion of armies, the effects of different weapons on in- 
fantry and cavalry, on the bodies of men and animals, 
the war uses of railways, the employment of electricity, 
the use of steel-clad ships and torpedo boats, the financial 
cost of war on land and sea, etc., will all be found illus- 
trated in the museum. Mr. Bloch’s purpose in creating 
this museum was to set before the eyes of the innumerable 
visitors to the Lucerne region the point of folly and 
financial ruin to which the war system has now developed, 
and to show that at the present time war has become a 
practical impossibility unless nations are willing to de- 
liberately destroy themselves. The museum will be in 
charge of some one thoroughly imbued with the peace 
idea, and lectures and addresses will be given along the 
line of the propaganda in which Mr. Bloch was specially 
engaged. 


Mr. Bloch’s War 
and Peace 
Museum. 








The following paragraphs, taken from 
the Herald of Peace (London), reveal in 
the Austrian army a state of insolence and 
brutality even worse than that in the German, to which 
attention was called in our last issue : 

“In the Austrian Reichsrath the Socialist leader, Herr 


Daszynski, in the annual debate on the Army Bill, vigor- 
ously denounced militarism as it exists in Austria. 


Brutality in the 
Austrian Army. 
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Beginning with a description of military justice, Herr 
Daszynski cited numerous cases where innocent men 
were sentenced by courts-martial whose members had no 
conception of an impartial trial. Courts-martial in 
Austria were a modern edition of the Inquisition, almost 
as barbarous in their sentences and equally pernicious in 
effect. The most glaring case of miscarriage of justice 
was that of Lieutenant Mattachich, who, though perfectly 
innocent, was sentenced to six years’ penal servitude, 
simply to please Prince Philip of Coburg, brother of 
Ferdinand of Bulgaria. 

“ Herr Daszynski proceeded to mention typical cases 
of maltreatment of soldiers, Pte. Madarasz, 8th Hussar 
Regiment, was beaten to death by a corporal, who was 
simply imprisoned for three months. Two recruits of 
the 6th Uhlan Regiment were killed by another corporal, 
who was imprisoned for four months. Pte. Strosz, 18th 
Infantry Regiment, was beaten on the head so that he 
had to be discharged as a permanent invalid. His as- 
sailant got a month’s detention. Herr Daszynski read a 
long list of similar cases. Finally, he gave statistics from 
the army corps commanded by Field-Marshal Galgoczy, 
whose headquarters are at Lemberg. In General Gal- 
goczy’s command in 1901 eight soldiers committed 
suicide, seventy soldiers wounded themselves severely 
in attempting suicide, twelve officers committed suicide, 
forty soldiers went mad through maltreatment, thirteen 
soldiers were permanently invalided by violent ill-treat- 
ment, there were four hundred desertions, and seven 
hundred and twenty-five soldiers were sentenced to 
penal servitude. Herr Daszynski concluded a rousing 
speech by the declaration that his party could vote noth- 
ing for the army with a record of this kind.” 





The more one looks into history the 
more one becomes amazed at the number 
of the moral leaders of the race who have 
condemned war. Horace Mann, than whom no one 
stands higher in the educational history of our country, 
wrote thus in his private journal, June 1, 1837: 


“ Visited the navy yard of Charlestown this afternoon 
with a friend. What a magnificent product of human 
art and labor is a ship-of-war! Were an inhabitant of 
some other planet to see a ship and a man side by side, 
would he not think the ship had made the man rather 
than the man the ship? Yet after all there are, in my 
conceptions, painful considerations clustering around 
such an object, which even its magnificence cannot 
dispel. With all its vastness, it is only a more powerful 
engine for the destruction of human life. With its 
power of locomotion, it is only the more capacitated to 
seek out the objects of that destruction, wherever they 
may be, in any part of the world washed by the all-em- 
bracing ocean. Ifa thousandth part of what has been 
expended in war and in preparing its mighty engines 
had been devoted to the development of reason and the 
diffusion of Christian principles, nothing would have 
been known for centuries past of its terrors, its suffer- 
ings, its impoverishment, and its demoralization, but 
what was learnt from history.” 


Horace Mann 
On War. 


Again in 18438, while on a visit to England, he wrote 
these sentences in his journal on the 23d of May: 


“ Visited Greenwich Hospital [near London]. Here 
reside seventeen or eighteen hundred sailors, mutilated, 
broken down, or decayed in the service of the nation,— 
the results of war. Who would not be a peace man 
after beholding such a spectacle? Hardly a battle has 
been fought by England within fifty years but here is 
one of its victims. Should each one of them tell his 
history, what a volume it would make! Yet how few 
are these representatives compared with the constituency 
of the dead which they represent,— each one, perhaps, 
representing a thousand!” 





And here is the utterance of another 
great leader, a contemporary of Horace 
Mann, Horace Bushnell, the one hundredth 
anniversary of whose birth was celebrated the 14th of 
last month. He is talking, in “The Growth of Law” 
written in 1843, of the ultimate triumph of international 
law, of the true international spirit : 


Bushnell’s 
Prophecy. 


“ A day will come when the dominion of ignorance 
and physical force, when distinctions of blood and the 
accidents of fortune, will cease to rule the world. Beauty, 
reason, science, personal worth and religion will come 
into their rightful supremacy, and moral forces will pre- 
side over physical as mind over the body. Liberty and 
equality will be so far established that every man will 
have a right to his existence, and, if he can make it so, to 
an honorable, powerful and happy existence. Policy 
will cease to be the same as cunning, and become a study 
of equity and reason. It is impossible that wars should 
not be discontinued, if not by the progress of the inter- 
national code, as we have hinted, yet by the progress of 
liberty and intelligence; for the masses who have hither- 
to composed the soldiery must sometime discover the 
folly of dying as an ignoble herd, to serve the passions 
of a few reckless politicians, or to give a name for prow- 
ess to leaders whose bravery consists in marching them 
into danger. The arbitrament of arms is not a whit less 
absurd than the old English trial by battle, and before 
the world has done rolling they will both be classed 
together. 

“ Who shall think it incredible that this same progress 
of moral legislation, which has gone thus far in the inter- 
national code, may ultimately be so far extended as to 
systematize and establish rules of arbitrament, by which 
all national disputes shall be definitely settled without 
an appeal to arms? And so it shall result that, as the 
moral code is one, all law shall come into unity, and a 
kind of virtual oneness embrace all nations. We shall 
flow together in the annihilation of distances and become 
brothers in the terms of justice.” 





The woman’s universal annual peace 
demonstration, which is to occur on the 
15th inst., as was stated in our April issue, 
promises to be this year the most important demonstra- 
tion yet made in this country. The American Committee 
consists, beside the chairman, of fourteen eminent 
women representing the fourteen women’s organizations 
affiliated in the National Council. Local committees 


Woman's Peace 
Demonstration. 
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have been organized wherever possible and extensive 
preparations are being made for the demonstration. The 
subjects to be considered are, the Material Cost of War, 
the Moral Effects of War, the Responsibility of Women 
for the Growth of the War Spirit, and the Methods of 
Replacing the War Spirit. Mrs. May Wright Sewall 
(Indianapolis, Ind.), chairman of the National Commit- 
tee, asks that brief telegraphic reports be sent her by the 
chairmen of the local committees, giving the size and 
character of the meetings held. A cablegram giving 
the total of these reports will be cabled to Madam 
Selenka (Munich, Germany), acting chairman of the 
International Committee. The programs of the meet- 
ings will be varied, but a resolution of the following 
import Mrs. Sewall hopes will be everywhere adopted : 


Resolved, That American women assembled on May 
15, 1902, for the purpose of considering the fruits of 
war and the fruits of peace, do solemnly pledge them- 
selves to meet annually to hold a demonstration on be- 
half of peace and arbitration. They commit themselves 
to adopting as their own that ideal of loving brotherhood 
which can be realized only by the cessation of interna- 
tional hostilities. They repudiate war as a means of 
settling international difficulties, as they repudiate the 
duel as a means of settling personal animosities. They 
accept as a corollary of the universal Fatherhood of God 
the universal brotherhood of man. 


“They send greetings to the women of other countries 
who this day may be assembled to attest similar con- 
victions. They rejoice that women throughout the 
world are beginning to feel their responsibility for human 
conditions outside of the home as well as within its 
sacred walls. They ask all women everywhere to adopt 
as their own the task assumed by the International 
Council of Women, which is the application of the 
Golden Rule to society, custom and law.” 





Replying to an article by Rev. Charles W. 
Briggs, a missionary in the Far East, Sefiior 
Lopez sent to the Boston 7ranscript on April 11th the 
following letter: 


Sixto Lopez. 


“T have read this article of Rev. Charles W. Briggs 
with pain and detestation. It is said that there is only 
one step from the sublime to the ridiculous; and one 
step over the battlements of the traditional heaven may 
land one in the traditional hell. Some men have taken 
this step without knowing it, and are unconsciously serv- 
ing another master. Quoting General Sherman, Mr. 
Briggs declares that ‘ war is hell,’ and he admits that it 
is particularly so in the Philippines. Yet he ascribes it 
all to duty and declares it to be the work of God. Is he 
not laboring under a delusion as to the source of his 
apostleship? ‘I have heard,’ he says, ‘of natives being 
shot down without quarter, prisoners being bayoneted 
without mercy. Such things have happened. War is 
hell, and human passions are terrible when aroused and 
turned loose.’ He further declares: ‘ We see the drunken 
soldier, and the dishonest officer, and the immorality of 
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the army, and all the suffering and injustice entailed by 
a long, bitter fight.’ Is this the work of God? Are 
these the means he uses? Then there is certainly no use 
for adevil. Time was when these atrocities were denied. 
Are they henceforth to be acknowledged and excused ? 

“ Yes, the Spanish soldiers were cruel, too. But I am 
not aware that they ever sought to justify their cruelty, 
or tried to lay their atrocities to the account of Him 
who said: ‘Blessed are the merciful.’ Under Mr. 
Briggs’s theory of moral government, justification could 
be found for the foulest crime, even to the assassination 
of a king or the murder of a president. 

“T admit that just now there is a ‘hell’ in the Phil- 
ippines, but I do not ascribe it to the same source as 
Mr. Briggs. To my mind, God’s work requires clean 
hands, and he who kills a king or bayonets a prisoner is 
a murderer. 

“Enough. Let us have done with this prediluvian 
cant and savagery of Mr. Briggs. Let him learn to do 
justice, and love mercy, and walk humbly before Gol 
ere he seeks to teach others the way of righteousness.” 


It would be difficult to find in history anything more 
pathetic than the fact that a man of Mr. Lopez’s char- 
acter and attainments, capable of writing such a letter as 
the above,—a man of culture and wealth, who has 
labored years for the liberation and elevation of his 
people,— is compelled to go as a wanderer over the face 
of the earth, not being allowed again to set foot on his 
native soil unless he will swear allegiance to the gov- 
ernment which has seized his country, wasted it with 
fire and sword, and is ruthlessly crushing its aspirations 
after liberty and independence. It is a mournful 
spectacle. 





We hope all our readers who are in- 

canAmerican terested in the progress of international 
arbitration, and of international association 

and friendship in general, will take time to read the 
able and illuminating address of Hon. William I. 
Buchanan, delivered at our public meeting in Boston 
last month. We give it in full in this issue. It is the 
best statement of the more important work of the 
Mexican Conference that has appeared in this country ; 
in fact, the only authoritative statement, so far as we 
know. Mr. Buchanan, ex-United States Minister to the 
Argentine Republic, —a man of large diplomatic and 
business experience,— was one of the five delegates 
sent by our government to the Conference. It is not 
flattering him nor doing injustice to his associates to say 
that to him more than to any other was the prevention 
of rupture of the Conference and its final eminent suc- 
cess due. The subject of arbitration was the most 
prominent and at the same time the most difficult and 
delicate one before the Conference, owing to the acute 
relations existing among some of the South American 
Republics. Mr. Buchanan served on the Arbitration 
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Committee and was in large measure responsible for the 
arbitration conventions on which the delegates finally 
and with general harmony united. Much of the other 
work of the Conference was as truly in the interests of 
goodwill and concord as the direct work upon this sub- 
ject. We do not hesitate to say that, in view of the 
skillful, varied and eminently practical and far-reaching 
character of its accomplishments, this Mexican Confer- 
ence is justly entitled to rank among the foremost inter- 
national gatherings of our time. In some directions it 
went further in laying the foundations of permanent and 
comprehensive international fellowship and coéperation 
than any other congress of nations has done. 





It has been difficult to discover the real 
nature of the treaty recently signed be- 
tween China and Russia, All sorts of 
rumors in regard to it have been circulated by the 
European press. But the details of the treaty have just 
been published, and it is now possible to see the beariigs 
of the convention. It provides primarily for the com- 
plete evacuation of Manchuria by Russia within eighteen 
months, and the reéstablishment of the government of 
China in this territory as it existed before the occupation 
by the Czar’s troops. China agrees to execute strictly 
the terms of the contract of 1896 with the Russo- 
Chinese bank, to protect the railway line and its em- 
ployees, to ensure the security of Russian subjects located 
in Manchuria and their enterprises, to keep the Russian 
government informed of the strength of the Chinese 
forces maintained in that district, and not to permit any 
other foreign power to occupy the territory evacuated 
by Russia, or to take part in the protection, construction, 
or exploitation of railway lines there. The treaty vindi- 
cates Russia of the charge so persistently circulated that 
she proposed to maintain permanent sovereignty over 
Manchuria, but its provisions are decidedly Monroeish 
in phraseology and clearly establish her paramountcy in 
Northern China, which will hereafter mean more or less, 
according to political emergencies. 


China and 
Russia. 





One of our exchanges gives the follow- 
ing account of a recent conversation be- 
tween a young war correspondent and 
Mr. John Morley, the distinguished English Liberal : 


Playing 
with War. 


“Suddenly Mr. Morley, with that uncompromising 
directness which often distinguishes him, and with his 
equally characteristic desire to pierce at once to a man’s 
motives, said: ‘Why are you a war correspondent? 
Do you like war?’ The young man who dislikes war 
theoretically as much as every man ought to, has, it is to 
be feared, a certain weakness for its wild excitements. 
While he was diffidently preparing to address himself 
to a statement of this precarious attitude towards war, 
Mr. Morley struck in again, more uncompromising than 
ever, with ‘I loathe it.’ 

“<¢ Well,’ said the war correspondent, ‘so do I, and I 
hope I have never said a word that helped in an infini- 
tesimal degree to bring on a war, or to prevent one from 
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ending. At the same time’-- Mr. Morley’s friends will 
be able to picture the dry humor of his smile and the 
deprecating headshake at this critical point —‘if there 
has to be a war — that is, if there is a war—I would 
rather be there to see it than not.’ Mr. Morley would 
allow no such pretty mixture of righteousness and sin. 
‘ Ah! he said, ‘ you’re playing with it — playing with it.’ ” 





Brevities. 


‘ The reports of the international Peace Congress 
held at Monaco the first week in April did not reach us 
in time for insertion in this number. We shall give 
next month the substance of the work of the Congress, 
which is reported to have been successful beyond ex- 
pectation. 


Mr. Smiley has sent cut invitations for the eighth 
annual Lake Mohonk Conference on International Arbi- 
tration, which is to meet on the 28th, 29th, and 30th of 
this month. It is expected that Hon. John W. Foster, 
ex-Secretary of State, will preside over its deliberations. 
The indications at present are that the Conference will 
be the largest and most important ever held at Lake 
Mohonk. 


The Industrial Arbitration Court recently es- 
tablished in New South Wales, and including in its 
membership representatives of both employers and 
employees, went into operation in April. It is expected 
by those in the colony who have been instrumental in 
establishing it that it will prove of great value in pre- 
serving industrial peace. 


The Swedish-Norwegian Committee appointed by 
King Oscar in 1895 to consider the question of the 
abolition of the joint consular system of the two coun- 
tries has decided in favor of separate consular service. 
This arrangement will remove the principal cause of 
friction between Norway and Sweden. 


The May number of the Woman’s Home Com- 
panion contains an article of exceptional interest by Dr. 
James L. Barton, one of the secretaries of the American 
Board of Foreign Missions, on the capture, experiences 
and release of Ellen M. Stone, with a statement of the 
curious part which the affair played in the diplomatic 
history of the world. 

An international peace and art exposition is to be 
opened in Lisbon, Portugal, this month, in commemora- 
tion of the Hague Peace Conference. The exposition 
will be in the large halls of the Geographical Society, and 
will continue for four months. Many Portuguese societies 
will coéperate in it, and many authors, journalists, poets, 
artists, philanthropists, and peace workers from abroad 
are expected to attend. 


Speaking of the irrigation bill which recently 
passed the Senate, which provides that the receipts from 
the sales of public lands in the arid regions of the West 
shall be devoted to the construction of irrigation works 
for these regions, the Boston Post remarks that, “if we 
were to stop fighting in the Philippines we could afford 
to reclaim in one year as much arid land at the West as 
we now propose to reclaim in one hundred years; and 
it would cost us no more in money and absolutely noth- 
ing in loss of life.” 
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There is nothing definite to report as yet in 
regard to the peace negotiations in South Africa. The 
Boer leaders have been in earnest consultation, and 
have been taking the sentiments of the burghers in the 
commandoes. No truce has been declared, though 
Kitchener’s forces have given the Boer leaders every 
opportunity for carrying on their consultations. There 
have been several minor engagements, and Kitchener 
continues to report his weekly “bag.” The “bag” on 
the other side is not reported. 


. Hon. Fredrik Bajer, president of the Society for 
the Neutralization of Denmark, has just published 
pamphlet an able article, which appeared first in the 
“ Revue de Droit International et de Législation Com- 
parée,” on “ Federative Neutrality.” It sets forth, with 
the reasons for it, a scheme for a peace alliance of the 
smaller states. The pamphlet is in French and is pub- 
lished by A. Pedone, Paris, 9 rue D’ Egmont. 


Mayor Seth Low of New York, one of the dele- 
gates to the Hague Peace Conference in 1899, has sent 
to the English Church at The Hague, in which he 
worshipped at the time, a memorial of the Conference. 
It isa church window, with a picture of the Christ sur- 
rounded by figures of angels and representations of Faith, 
Ifope and Love. Above the Christ figure is inscribed in 
Latin his saying: “ Pacem meam do vobis” (My peace 
1 give unto you). Beloware the words: “ An American 
Memorial of the International Conference of Peace.” 


The British Indian Famine Commissioners have 
estimated that, in spite of the efforts made for the relief 
of the people, the number of deaths in British India dur- 
ing the recent famine was one and one-quarter millions. 
The Arbitrator comments thus: “The root of the evil 
is the land tribute. In Bombay one-fourth of the 
peasantry have lost their lands, and less than a fifth are 
free from debt. India is a poor country, and its peasan- 
try are ground to the dust by a gigantic standing army. 
Taxation makes it impossible for the cultivators to pro- 
vide for a time of scarcity.” 


: In a recent article in //ouwsehold Words (London), 
Mr. Hall Caine says: “I am compelled to conclude that, 
according to the teaching of the Christian religion, it is 
not right to fight, and that the spectacle of two Chris- 
tian nations praying to the same God for success for their 
opposing armies, ringing their church bells to celebrate 
their victory or to lament their defeat, singing on the 
one hand their Ze eum and on the other their Wiserere, 
and all in the name of Him who said “ Resist not evil,” 
is a spectacle of deeper and crueler irony than anything 
else that civilization at this moment presents.” 


In reply to the vote of thanks of the President 
and Fellows of Harvard University to the German Em- 
peror for his proposed gift to the Germanic Museum, 
Emperor William has, through Mr. Jackson, chargé of 
the U. S. Embassy at Berlin, sent a telegram to Secre- 
tary Hay again expressing his thanks for all the kindness 
shown Prince Henry during his recent visit to the 
United States. Some Amerieans vote their thanks to 


the Prince for his recent public declaration that he found 
in the United States evidences that the country is some- 
thing else than a “dollar-hunting nation.” 
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Late Russian government statistics state that dur- 
ing the year 1899 there were 18,029 officers in the Rus- 
sian army who fell ill, of whom 265 died. in the rank 
and file of the army there were 322,686 cases of illness, 
and 5034 deaths. 
; On the last day of March the Colombian Minister 
at Washington, Sefor Concha, delivered to Secretary 
Hay a protocol between his government and that of the 
United States, under the terms of which Colombia con- 
cedes the rights necessary for the construction of a 
Panama canal, and unqualified consent to the sale of 
the rights of the new Panama Canal Company to the 
United States ee. 


<<? + 


PUBLIC MEETING IN TREMONT 
TEMPLE IN THE INTERESTS 
OF ARBITRATION AND PEACE. 


Address by Hon. William I. Buchanan, 
Delegate of the United States 
to the Mexican Conference. 


Results of the International American Conference 
at Mexico City. 

On the 15th of April a public meeting in the interests 

of International Arbitration 

Lorimer Hall, Tremont Temple, Boston, under 


and Peace was held in 
the aus- 
pices of the American Peace Society and the Committee 
of the 
tions. The principal address of the evening was given 
by Hon. William I. 
United States delegates to 
Conference, who had been invited to speak on the re- 
sults of that Conference. Addresses were also made by 
Dr. Edward Everett Hale Mead, the 
latter speaking on the work of the late John de Bloch. 
We all able 
and interesting and held the undivided attention of the 
audience for nearly twe hours : 

The President of the American Peace Society, Hon. 
Robert Treat Paine, presided, and on opening the meet- 
ing made the following remarks: 


Twentieth Century Club on International Rela- 


Buchanan of Iowa, one of the 


the recent Pan-American 


and Edwin D. 


give below these addresses, which were 


GROUNDS FOR ENCOURAGEMENT, 


Once more, friends and supporters of the great cause 
of peace on earth and arbitration among nations, we 
meet in this town of Boston to thank God and take 
courage. Though mists have obscured our horizon for 
the last few years, yet whoever looks: up to the zenith 
can see the vault of heaven and the wisely ordered pro- 
gression of the governing forces of the universe obedient 
to the will of God. 

Three years of merciless war in South Africa have 
manifested the cruel ambition of England to extend her 
empire through the blood and desolation and final an- 
nihilation of the liberties of a brave and sturdy people 
who have surpassed in enduring fortitude all other strug- 
gling nations since the sun went down at Yorktown, 
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Three years of equally cruel war against the Filipinos 
have manifested the unholy ambition of America to ex- 
tend her rule through the blood and desolation and final 
annihilation of the liberties of a simple race to whom we 
came in the guise of liberators and friends. 

The cruelties which the Anglo-Saxon race have thus 
continued to inflict upon men bravely struggling for the 
independence which the noble monument on Bunker 
Hill and the new monument just dedicated on Dorchester 
Heights prove were dear to our own race,— these 
ghastly cruelties have outraged the conscience and the 
sense of justice —I wish [ might finish my sentence and 
say—of every right-minded American. Thank God 
that in the blackness of darkness which has prevailed 
for these last many months, signs are beginning to appear 
of a breaking-up and of a letting in the light of peace. 
Thank God that there are signs pretty evident across 
our land that America is coming to think that she has 
been engaged in a sorry business and is ashamed of her 
record, and is unwilling to have published to the world 
official reports of our own honorable officers who speak 
the whole truth too plainly out. 

But this meeting is held to rejoice over some of the 
convincing proofs that the world is making progress in 
the direction which lovers of peace ardently desire. In 
spite of these two wars in South Africa and the Philip- 
pine Islands, both of which seem doubly wicked because 
we know that they were both needless, the progress of 
the world in the last fifteen years toward the final 
abolition of war has been more gratifying than ever 
before in the march of history. 

Charles Sumner delivered his great oration on the 
“True Grandeur of Nations” nearly sixty years ago. 
Shortly thereafter came a period of wars — the Crimean, 
Italian, Austrian, our own Civil War, the Franco-Prus- 
sian and the Russo-Turkish. But since then there has 
come a new and different epoch. Its beginning was 
marked perhaps by the year 1887, when two hundred 
and thirty-three members of the British Parliament 
urged upon the President and Congress of the United 
States the conclusion of a treaty between these two 
great Anglo-Saxon nations in favor of arbitration. 

The history of the events marking the progress of 
the movement in favor of arbitration since that year is 
familiar. Treaties of arbitration have been proposed 
and almost perfected. The great prophet of an inter- 
national tribunal to keep the peace of the world, who 
has so powerfully advocated the idea in recent years, 
sits on this platform, ready in his green old age for many 
years to come to speak words of inspiration to promote 
the cause so dear to his heart, and for whose success the 
world owes him more, in my judgment, than to any 
other living man. 

The Conference of The Hague, for which the pro- 
posais of the Czar of Russia were received with ill- 
concealed contempt from many sources, has become the 
cornerstone of the future monument of peace. The 
last addition to this growing monument is the accept- 
ance of this international tribunal by the assembled 
States of this hemisphere. Little would any man have 
dreamed a score of years ago that the States of South 
America would wheel into line and accept this great 
step onward of Christian civilization. The triumphant 
results of the Conference of delegates from this hemi- 





sphere which has recently concluded its deliberations in 
the City of Mexico are a profounlly interesting achieve- 
ment. The leader of the delegates from the United 
States was the Hon. William I. Buchanan, whom we 
have gathered to-night to hear speak on the results of 
the Conference. 


Mr. Paine then introduced Mr. Buchanan, who, after 
expressing his gratification at the compliment paid him 
in having been invited to speak on the work of the 
Mexican Conference and his pleasure in having on the 
platform the distinguished and well-known American, 
Dr. Hale, spoke as follows: 


Address of Hon. William I. Buchanan. 


The Mexican Conference and Arbitration. 


During the past few years our relations with the 
eighteen Republics south of us have become questions 
of interest and importance. This has been especially 
true since the Spanish-American War, growing out of 
which we have become through new responsibilities 
identified to a greater degree than before with Spanish- 
American language and thought. We have certainly 
been remiss in not having taken up years ago, as we are 
now doing, the endeavor to know the people and _ pos- 
sibilities of these Republics better, and to have our- 
selves better known by them. We have certainly lost 
much by our negligence, both in commerce and in pres- 
tige among them. We begin to realize how far removed 
they are from us when we think that forty-five millions 
of their people speak the Spanish language, ten millions 
Portuguese, and two millions more French; and that in 
all the Republics of which I speak we have less than 
thirty-five thousand Americans; that we have no ships 
or banks there; and that in our own country not one 
person out of every three thousand can intelligently 
speak either of the two first languages I have named, 
while the number among us conversant with Spanish- 
American laws and judicial procedure can be counted 
probably within one hundred. 

All this has made the two Pan-American Conferences 
that have been held national landmarks that will remain 
as points of beginning in the story of that better under- 
standing between our people and those of our sister 
American Republics, that can only be woven in friend- 
ship, goodwill and confidence between each and all. 

The first Conference, held twelve years ago, did not 
give the practical results many expected. It did much, 
however, in the interest of cordiality between the 
Republics represented, and left one good piece of work 
of a practical nature — the Bureau of American Repub- 
lics. This Bureau was made an International Bureau in 
fact by the Mexican Conference, and given a wider 
scope within which to work. 

The greatest good resulting from international con- 
ferences is that of acquaintance; a knowledge on the 
part of each delegation of the difficulties surrounding 
other delegations; the opportunity to measure and esti- 
mate men and to weigh the forces and resources behind 
them, and to gauge one’s self and country. Undoubted 
good comes from such contact even though it be neither 
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tangible nor apparent at once, since each step, however 
insignificant it may be, taken by a people in the direc- 
tion of their uplifting and betterment, is a victory that 
can never be lost, a mark fixed on the road towards 
their national advancement. The first and second Pan- 
American Conferences were convened in this spirit and 
with these aims. At each all the American Republics 
were represented, and at the next, which will be held 
probably in 1906, the new Republic of Cuba, now 
coming into her own after years of trial and sacrifice, 
will be added. 

The possibility of bringing the nineteen countries of 
which I speak together, to discuss without bias, and to 
endeavor to agree upon, questions affecting their public 
policy and commercial well-being involved some diffi- 
culties that will be apparent to those conversant with 
the questions that have unfortunately arisen and con- 
tinue unsettled between some, and with the wide differ- 
ence that exists between the fiscal policy and the natural 
and manufactured productions and consumption of each 
country. This was noticed during the period devoted to 
arranging a program for the Conference, when the differ- 
ences existing between Peru and Chile, growing out of 
the unfortunate war between the two countries and 
Bolivia in 1882-83, seemed likely to prevent the com- 
plete success of the Conference. The good judgment 
displayed and the desire on the part of each country to 
make the general success of the Conference certain over- 
came this point, however, and made the road to a happy 
outcome possible. 

It might appear strange that arbitration had the prom- 
inent place which it held in the thought of all delegations, 
when one recognizes that in the relations between the 
countries represented there was little ground to expect 
this. Such was the fact, however; indeed, all other 
questions were subordinated to that. This was partially 
accounted for by the fear felt by many delegates that 
it would be impossible to openly discuss arbitration and 
avoid the Chilean-Peruvian dispute, and these felt that 
if that occurred bitterness would likely result which 
would prejudice any harmonious outecme. This view 
was touched upon by the Mexican Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Sefor Mariscal, in his address upon the as- 
sembling of the Conference, when he said : 

“T am certain you will do your utmost to avoid a 
spirit of dissension, whether it springs from concrete 
questions or from traditions or instinct. The love of 
our own country and our absolute identification with it 
are undoubtedly obligatory virtues and among our 
most sacred duties. While such is the case, we should 
not be so blind as not to recognize the rights of others. 
The truth is that when we treat of matters of such 
transcendant importance we ought to forget that we be- 
long to this or that section of the continent, so that in 
our actions there should appear neither South, Central, 
nor North Americans, but only Americans in the broad- 
est meaning of that word.” 

Mr. Mariscal, who uttered these wise, pacific words, 
is one of the coming men of Latin America. He is one 
of the best informed and one of the purest minded of 
the public men of Latin America. 

The organization of the Conference was similar to 
that of the first in 1889. The Mexican Minister for 





Foreign Affairs and our Secretary of State, Mr. Hay, 
were made honorary presiding officers. The delegation 
representing the Mexican government, the host of the 
Conference, was given, as was our delegation at Wash- 
ington, precedence in all matters pertaining to the or- 
ganization and work of the body. 

Nothing could exceed the hospitality and kindness 
extended delegates by the Mexican people, nor the pro- 
visions made for their comfort and for the meetings and 
work of the Conference. The proceedings were in 
Spanish, translators being present to translate orally 
into English or Spanish addresses and motions made by 
delegates understanding culy one of the two languages. 
The minutes were daily printed in English and Span- 
ish in parallel columns and placed upon the desk of 
each delegate. 

The personnel of the Conference was in many ways 
remarkable. Of the two delegates from the Argentine 
Republic one was Minister of Public Instruction in his 
country for a number of years, and the other a prominent 
member of the national Congress. 

The delegate from Uruguay is the son of the Presi- 
dent of that country and its diplomatic representative 
at Washington. 

The Chilean delegation was composed of the present 
Chilean diplomatic representative at Washington, her 
diplomatic representative at Mexico, her former dip- 
lomatic representative in Peru, and her ex-minister to 
England and France,— four of the strongest men that 
Chile has. This is a key, which all of you, I think, will 
readily appreciate, to the interest taken by Chile in what 
might be the outcome of the Conference. 

The Peruvian government sent the Vice-President 
of their country, a distinguished jurist and justice of 
their supreme court, and their diplomatic representative 
at Washington. 

The Brazilian government sent an ex-justice of their 
supreme court, one of their most emiment jurists and 
public men. 

Colombia was represented by their commander-in-chief 
of the army and ex-minister to France. 

Salvador was represented by her Minister of Foreign 
Affairs and one of her prominent senators. 

Mexico was represented by nine of her most distin- 
guished public men, while the other Republics were 
represented by their diplomatic representatives at W ash- 
ington, or those accredited to one of the European 
courts. 

All delegates had plenipotentiary powers, with the 
exception of those from the United States, Guatemala 
and Paraguay. 

The work of the Conference was divided among com- 
mittees, the largest committee being that on arbitration, 
which was made up of one representative from each 
delegation. 

And now let me refer to some of the principal things 
done. The Washington Conference (1889-1890) passed 
a resolution providing for a commission to investigate 
the practicability of an international railway, This was 
done, and an extensive report printed recommending 
its construction. This was heartily endorsed anew by 
the Mexican Conference, and a committee of five was 
appointed to investigate and study the advantages and 
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assistance that could be secured toward its construction 
and completion from the different countries through 
which the line would run. I may say in passing that 
this international railway is a thing which some of the 
members of the United States delegation, notably Sena- 
tor Davis, have taken very deeply to heart. Senator 
Davis has associated with him men of means and influence 
in this country, and there seems to be, from their stand- 
point, no reason to believe that within the next twenty 
years Buenos Ayres will not be connected by railway 
with Chicago. 

Another subject discussed at length at the first Con- 
ference was the matter of a customs union and custom 
house regulations. Two radically different reports 
were then made; the majority strongly favored the ne- 
gotiation of reciprocal treaties, while both favored the 
adoption of a common commercial nomenclature, and a 
uniform system of classification, examination and valua- 
tion of customs merchandise. The commercial nomen- 
clature recommended was afterwards prepared and 
printed by the Bureau of American Republics in English, 
Spanish and Portuguese, but no practical use has ever 
been made of it by the different governments. 

The difficulties which the different governments found 
with the recommendations of the Washington Confer- 
ence as to reciprocal treaties were recognized by the 
Mexican Conference, where it was agreed, after a full 
interchange of views between delegates regarding what 
might best be done of a practicable character, to avoid 
recommendations of a specific nature on the subject of 
reciprocity, that subject being recognized as covering 
so wide a diversity of interests and public opinion 
as to make discussion thereon fruitless. A more prac- 
tical course was taken. This was the signing of a res- 
olution, unanimously approved by the Conference, pro- 
viding for the meeting of a customs congress in New 
York during next year. This congress is to be com- 
posed of one or more delegates who are to be appointed 
by each American government from among its customs 
officers, consuls or members of chambers of commerce 
possessing technical knowledge with regard to customs 
matters. It is to discuss and recommend to the different 
governments represented its conclusions upon the fol- 
lowing: 

The simplification and making uniform of customs regu- 
lations for the entering, despatch and clearance of vessels, 
merchandise and baggage ; ; the best method by which a 
common nomenclature in English, Spanish, Portuguese 
and French can be adopted by each government in its 
customs schedule and laws, and as the basis of statistics ; 
the desirability of holding similar regular customs con- 
gresses; and, lastly, the organization of a permanent 
vastoms commission, that shall be charged with studying 
the customs regulations and tariff laws of each of the 
American Republies, in order to suggest to all measures 
to simplify and facilitate commerce between them. 

From what I have said it will be seen that the work 
of the last Conference was in advance of that of the first 
on this question, and that great benefit may come from 
the customs congress to meet next year. 

The Conference found that nothing practical had been 
obtained from the work of the first Conference on the 
subject of sanitation or quarantine. In considering this 


question the Conference met with the same obstacles 
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found by all who have given attention to internationa 
quarantine as carried out by the different American 
Republics. The wide difference between our own system, 
which gives each State quarantine supervision over its 
own coast line, and that of the South American Repub- 
lics, where the subject is one handled by national laws 
alone, with the conflict of business interests always 
involved and the lack of similarity between the sanitary 
laws of the different Republics, made it ‘clear that it 
would be wise to adopt the method applied in the case 
of the customs regulations question. As a result a reso- 
lution was unanimously adopted that will do more, if 
carried out, to improve the sanitary conditicns of the 
Republics represented than has been done up to this 
time by any of the means that have been tried. 

The resolution recommends, first, the adoption by each 

Republic of the principle that all measures relating to 
international quarantine shall be wholly within the con- 
trol of the national governments; that there shall be 
established only two kinds of quarantine detention — the 
one, inspection and observation, the other, disinfection ; 
that prohibitive quarantine on manufac tures and merchan- 
dise be abolished ; that each government shall coéperate 
and lend every possible aid towards maintaining modern 
sanitary conditions within all ports, to the end that quar- 
antine restrictions may be reduced to a minimum and 
finally abolished ; that health organizations shall promptly 
notify diplomatic or consular representatives of all serious 
pestilential outbreaks; and that sanitary authorities 
shall note on a vessel’s bill of health, prior to its sailing, 
the transmissible diseases existing in such port at that 
time. 

The resolutions also provide for the holding in Wash- 
ington during next year of a general convention of repre- 
sentatives of the health organizations of the different 
American Republics. Each government is to be repre- 
sented by one or more delegates who are to have the 
necessary authority conferred upon them to enable them 
to conclude such sanitary regulations as in the judgment 
of the convention may be in the best interests of all. 
Most important of all, the convention is required to 
designate a permanent board of not less than five mem- 
bers, to be known as the “ International Sanitary Bureau,” 
with permanent headquarters at Washington. 

Second only to the clause creating this Bureau is the 
one by w hich each of the Republics agrees to transmit 
promptly and regularly to the Bureau all data relative to 
the sanitary conditions of their ports and to furnish every 
opportunity and aid for a thorough study and investi- 
gation of any outbreak of disease that may occur within 
their territory. This provision is an important one since 
it grants for the first time the right of investigating con- 
tagious diseases which may be in progress by an author- 
ized official bureau. 

For those of you who are not entirely familiar with 
the rather delicate relations that exist and have existed 
between some of the American Republics, it will be 
hard to realize the importance of this concession. There 
is and has been a great deal of sensitiveness existing 
when it comes to authorities of one Republic going into 
another Republic and making investigations in regard 
to disease and sanitation. Hence this concession, which 
was agreed to by all in the interests of humanity, is a 
thing of far-reaching importance, and indicates that 
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coming together of the Republics which is so much 
hoped for and sought for by all who have their interests 
at heart. 

The method adopted when the subject of the free 
navigation of international rivers came before the Con- 
ference will show the advantage taken of the errors of the 
first Conference. At the first, this subject was discussed 
at length and two reports presented. The majority 
report recommended and declared that rivers separating 
different states or flowing through their territories 
should be open and free to navigation. It will be ap- 
parent to those familiar with the position taken by Brazil 
regarding the navigation of the Amazon, and with 
our own policy with regard to the St. Lawrence, that no 
such declaration could be made effective. This subject 
was met at the Mexican Conference by the signing of a 
convention between the delegations from the Argentine 
Republic, Bolivia, Ecuador, Paraguay and Uruguay 
agreeing to hold a Geographical Fluvial Conference in 
Rio during next year, if such conference meets the ap- 
proval of the Brazilian government, that government, 
owing to the death of its delegate, not being represented 
at the time this convention was signed. This pro- 
posed conference is to consider the practicability of 
organizing geographical exploration commissions to study 
the interior rivers of South America and to make a 
report as to the praticability and the expenditure that 
would be required to bring about a connection between 
the headquarters of the three great waterways of South 
America, the Orinoco, the Amazon and the Rio de la 
Plata Rivers, by the use of tributary rivers and the con- 
struction of a short canal between the latter two. Many 
will no doubt remember that explorations that have been 
made in the heart of the South American Continent 
have indicated that it is apparently practicable to connect 
the three great rivers I have named and in this way to 
provide an interior means of ample water transportation 
to the Atlantic available for all the Republics of South 
America. If this fact can be demonstrated the Rio Con- 
ference, if held, will certainly accomplish a noted work, 

Many of you will no doubt remember that during the 
past few years explorations of the great rivers of South 
America have been made, especially of the basins of the 
Amazon and the Orinoco, and that it is believed to be 
practicable to connect these rivers at their sources. It 
is also said that the distance between the source of the 
Rio de la Plata, or of its tributary the Paraguay, and that 
of the Amazon, is only about twenty-eight miles, and 
that with connection made over that short distance a 
boat could pass up the Amazon and down the Rio de la 
Plata to Buenos Ayres. 

Among other subjects embodied in a proposed form 
of treaty by the Washington Conference was that of 
extradition. A form of extradition treaty was agreed 
upon at the last Conference, based upon the treaties 
enacted within the last few years between the United 
States and the Argentine Republic and Mexico. One 
clause was inserted that is new to all extradition treaties 
up to the present, and interesting in view of the discus- 
sion going on with regard to the punishment of anarchy. 
This clause provides that: 


‘“The extradition of any individual guilty of acts of 
anarchism can be demanded whenever the legislation of the 
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demanding state and of that on which the demand is made 
has established penalties for such acts.”’ 


This clause, which may seem to you a very mild one, 
was inserted after a lengthy discussion and after in- 
numerable stronger clauses had been rejected. These 
latter sought to oblige each country to punish anarchy ; 
but the more the subject was discussed, the greater were 
the difficulties found in framing an article that would 
cover the case and be consistent with international law 
and the rights of the individual. 

One convention agreed upon, of interest to our own 
people, provides between the different governments for 
the reciprocal recognition of diplomas issued for the 
practice of the learned professions by recognized uni- 
versities and institutions of learning. In so far as the 
United States was concerned, it was difficult to formu- 
late this convention in a manner satisfactory to the other 
Republics because of the fact that while the latter have 
national institutions of learning, we have none. To 
cover this the following was agreed to: 


‘“‘The signatory countries shall only recognize the titles 
and diplomas issued by the colleges and universities of those 
of our states and territories whose legislation offers reci- 
procity.”’ 

Each country reserves the right to require physicians, 
pharmacists or dentists presenting diplomas to submit 
to a general examination; and each country is to submit 
to the others a list of its institutions of learning whose 
diplomas are accepted as valid. Through the Depart- 
ment of State we are to notify each of the Republics of 
legislative action by our different states providing for 
the recognition of diplomas of other Republics. The 
importance of this convention is apparent when we 
consider the number of young men graduating from our 
universities who would like to engage in the practice of 
some profession in one of the countries to the south of 
us, and the fact that the rule in almost all of these is 
that, before a diploma will be recognized, the holder 
must submit to an examination in Spanish or in Portu- 
guese, if it is in Brazil, which requires a course of study 
in the national college of that country and of course the 
acquisition of its language, thus making it practically 
impossible for our graduates to secure a foothold. If 
this proposed convention is approved by our govern- 
ment, this condition will be done away with, and a 
graduate from one of our universities, say in Massachu- 
setts, can take up the practice of his profession in any 
one of the signatory Republics, provided the State of 
Massachusetts advise the State Department that it will 
recognize diplomas issued by the institutions of learning 
of the said Republic. That does not seem to be a very 
serious matter for any one of our states to do, and it 
appears to me that it is an entirely proper piece of 
reciprocity. 

Another resolution passed provides for the exploration 
and preservation of the historic ruins existing in the 
different Republics, and for the establishing and main- 
tenance at each of a museum to contain the objects of 
interest found in that locality. This cannot but be 
gratifying to all who take an interest in the marvelous 
relics of pre-historic times existing in several of the 
Republics. 

From the imperfect outline I have given of some of 
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the work done by the Conference, you will note the 
possibilities underlying it all and the advantage we should 
secure from the adoption of its recommendations by our 
government. Outside the creation of the Bureau of 
American Republics and the International Railway Com- 
missions, I believe we have never as 1 government con- 
firmed the recommendations of the first Conference, 
salled, too, by us, as it was. Let us hope that in our 
interest and standing among the other Republics a dif- 
ferent fate awaits the work of the last Conference. 

I may say, in passing, that in contradistinction to the 
method adopted by the first Conference, which was 
that practically all of its findings were to be put in 
proposed treaties which would require the action of 
Congress, we were able at Mexico to pass several impor- 
tant matters in the form of simple resolutions which it is 
in the power of our government to carry out without 
going to Congress. 

I have left a reference to the subject of arbitration, 
as it was dealt with by the Conference, until the last. 
The circumstances surrounding this subject were peculiar. 
Every delegation was ready to assent to a treaty recog- 
nizing the principle of arbitration; but several, indeed 
more than a majority, would not consent to stop with 
that. These wanted obligatory arbitration. They were 
divided among themselves, however, as to the extent to 
which the obligation to arbitrate should go. 

Peru was in favor of a treaty without reservations of 
any kind, and desired that it should include “ pending 
questions” as well. Her unsettled dispute with Chile, 
covering territory in possession of the latter, made her 
position defensible and clear. Mexico, on the other 
hand, desired certain reservations in the obligatory 
clause. These were those in which “independence” and 
“national honor” were involved. She desired, however, 
to define a list of subjects to be considered as not being 
included within the term “national honor.” Venezuela 
desired a reservation covering questions involving her 
rivers, while other delegations were willing to consent 
to an obligatory clause if it excepted, without definition, 
questions affecting their “independence” and “ national 
honor.” As but few of the Republics had any “ pending 
questions” unadjusted, nearly all were ready to agree to 
have that clause included. 

This wide divergence of views as to the scope of the 
obligatory clause made it difficult for the majority to 
agree upon a form of treaty, since it was argued by 
some that the elasticity of the phrases “independence ” 
and “national honor” was so great that they were 
equivalent to the word “voluntary.” As the weeks 
went by this difference among the delegations favoring 
obligatory arbitration was marked by an apparent desire 
on the part of some to reach a conclusion, for the moral 
effect it might have, that would throw the Chilean dele- 
gation, which stood for voluntary arbitration or nothing, 
into a hopeless minority on a test vote; hence, a com- 
promise was at one time reached that appeared likely to 
command a majority of the Conference, by just one vote, 
and lead to that result. That vote, however,—that of 
Mexico,— was withheld, because of the great desire es- 
pecially manifested on the part of that goverment, and 
to a degree on the part of all other delegations as well, to 
find a solution that would be, first of all, acceptable to 
our government, and then, if possible, a unanimous one. 








Our position with regard to the subject was looked 
upon as strange and yacillating, since at the first Con- 
ference we advocated and voted for obligatory arbitra- 
tion, whereas Mexico and Chile did not. Since that 
time, however, we seem as a government and people to 
have agreed to the broad proposition that while obliga- 
tory arbitration would be a blessing to the world, if car- 
ried out, and while it is reasonable in theory, it is 
ineffectual, owing to the utter absence, outside the two 
countries interested, of any motive power to bring about 
its use. I believe this view is correct, because, no matter 
what the character of the obligatory phrase may be, 
there exists no puwer foreign to the countries that are 
parties to a dispute that can be called in, or that outside 
countries would permit to be called in, that would 
attempt to force a country to carry out such an obliga- 
tion in a case wherein it might decide that its independ- 
ence, its national life, or its interests would be jeopardized, 
or that it would be humiliated by a recourse to such 
arbitration. Indeed, this view is apparently becoming 
well established, and it will be found, I think, that but 
few of the seemingly large number of so-called obliga- 
tory arbitration treaties that have been signed between 
ditferent countries during late years merit that classifica- 
tion, since they refer in a majority of cases to specific 
questions that are clearly understood by each, that have 
arisen or that may arise between the signatory countries. 

The most complete type of general obligatory arbitra- 
tion treaty of which I have any knowledge is the treaty 
signed about four years ago between Italy and the 
Argentine Republic during my residence in Buenos 
Ayres as United States Minister. This, however, has 
not yet been approved by the Argentine Congress. It 
was first submitted to the Argentine Senate, which 
amended it by excluding questions affecting the consti- 
tution of either of the two contracting countries. With 
that amendment it passed to the Argentine Chamber of 
Deputies, where it still awaits action. A later treaty of 
this character was signed between Peru and Bolivia, but 
the Bolivian Congress adjourned within the past three 
months without giving its sanction thereto. 

It is certainly apparent to any one that the words 
“national honor” and “independence” are susceptible 
of such a wide construction as to easily permit either 
country to an arbitration treaty containing them as 
exceptions to decline to arbitrate any serious question 
that might lead to a rupture, because it is difficult to 
conceive of such a question or situation arising between 
nations in which the “ national honor” would not occupy 
the chief place. 

The view evidently taken by our government was 
that under the conditions existing at the Conference the 
highest good would be secured, and the greatest advance 
made toward arbitration in fact, by the adherence to the 
I[ague Convention on the part of all the countries rep- 
resented at the Conference; that while that Convention 
was sometimes referred to by those in favor of so-called 
obligatory arbitration as being meaningless and without 
force, no answer could be made to the statement that, 
notwithstanding such criticisms, it stood to-day as high- 
water mark in international arbitration and as the best 
stepping-stone in existence toward the diminution of 
war. More than this, that the adherence of the Ameri- 
can Republics to the Hague Conventions and their par- 
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ticipation in that tribunal would so strengthen the latter 
and extend its influence, and, as well, add so much to 
the wide sentiment existing in favor of the pacific set- 
tlement of international questions, that it would be not 
only wise to endeavor to secure such a result, but that the 
best interests of the Republics themselves would be 
strengthened and conserved thereby. 

This view at first met considerable opposition from 
those in favor of an obligatory form of convention, but 
as the weeks went by and the wisdom of harmonious 
action in the Conference on such an important subject 
became clearer, all sought, so far as they could within 
their instructions, to find a solution that would lead to 
something practicable in the end and that would be of 
value to the cause of peace throughout the world. 

A common ground was finally found upon which all 
were in more or less full accord. This was, first, that 
the discussion of the general topic of arbitration should 
be avoided in the conference, and, second, that a direct 
vote between obligatory and voluntary arbitration should 
not be forced. The solution of the question of what 
plan of procedure might be adopted by which to carry 
out the wishes of all in these regards and still secure a 
definite result was a simple one, nevertheless it involved 
the application to the problem of considerable tact and 
discretion and the concurrence beforehand of all delega- 
tions, or at least of a strong majority. The course 
decided upon included the following: first, the signing 
between all delegations and delegates, excepting those 
from Chile and Ecuador, who declined to sign on the 
ground that it was an act done outside the Conference 
and in accordance with a prearranged plan to which 
they were not parties, of a protocol of adherence to the 
Hague conventions, with an additional clause requesting 
the president of Mexico to investigate the extent to 
which it would be possible to secure the adherence of 
all the American Republics to an arbitration convention 
in its scope in advance of that of The Hague; second, 
the signing between the ten delegations favoring oblig- 
atory arbitration of a project for such a treaty, in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the Hague Convention itself, 
the treaty to recognize the Hague Tribunal as arbiter ; 
third, both documents to be transmitted to the Confer- 
ence by a simple agreed-to-form of note signed by the 
delegates who had signed each document, requesting the 
Conference to transmit them to the Mexican Minister 
for Foreign Affairs, with the request of the signatory 
delegations that he should transmit each, properly cer- 
tified, to the different governments whose delegates had 
signed them. 

This was a plan which possibly those of you who 
followed the newspapers may have taken some interest 
in at the time, because it occupied some two weeks, as 
I now recall it, in order to bring it about. There was 
underlying it just a bit of history like that which some- 
how has to do with almost all international affairs, and 
that was the tacit understanding had by the Chilean 
government when they accepted the invitation to attend 
the Conference that obligatory arbitration regarding 
pending questions would not be brought into the Con- 
ference ; if it was, the Chilean government stated that 
they could not send delegates, and if it should be 
brought up during the Conference, they should feel at 
liberty to withdraw their representatives. It was the 
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wish and purpose of some, at any rate,—there is no 
necessity for stating who, — to see that the Conference 
remained intact, and that neither Chile nor any of the 
other delegates should have an excuse for withdrawing. 
Hence it was deemed best to bring this agreement about 
outside the Conference rather than attempt it in the 
Conference, which would have brought up all the bitter- 
ness resulting from the Chilean-Peruvian trouble and 
would have resulted in nothing. 

By this course two things were accomplished : first, 
a discussion of the subject-matter was made impossible, 
because the documents were transmitted to the Con- 
ference with a specific request on the part of signers that 
they be sent to the Mexican Foreign Office; they were 
thus not subject to regular order in the Conference ; 
and, second, their insertion in the minutes of the Con- 
ference was thus secured. The plan was not carried 
through, however, except at the end of a parliamentary 
fight on a point of order which involved the entire 
arrangement thus agreed upon. This debate occupied 
three entire sessions. At the end of that time, however, 
the question was happily concluded and the original 
plan carried through by the concurrence of Chile and 
Ecuador, in a motion, to which the remaining seven- 
teen delegations agreed, made to have the minutes 
of the three sessions to which I have referred con- 
sidered and accepted as sufficient and ample evidence of 
the adherence of both these countries to the Hague pro- 
tocol. With this secured in the open Conference, that 
document thus became the unanimous expression of the 
entire Conference. It was signed by every delegate in 
his official capacity, and was acquiesced in — possibly 
reluctantly, but very graciously —in the open Confer- 
ence by the two delegates who had declined to sign it 
previously. 

In thus bringing about, not only the acceptance of 
the Hague Convention on the part of all, making it as a 
result a World’s Convention in the interests of media- 
tion and peace, but, also, the signing of an obligatory 
convention between ten Republics by which they obli- 
gate themselves to arbitrate their questions and to refer 
them to the Hague tribunal, and, lastly, the conclusion 
of the additional protocol, signed by all, agreeing for 
five years to submit to the Hague tribunal pecuniary 
claims of citizens of one country against the government 
of another, when they cannot be adjusted through 
diplomatic channels, the Conference certainly reached a 
step far in advance of that heretofore taken by any 
international conference held, with the possible excep- 
tion of that of The Hague. 

It was the feeling of delegates at the close of the 
Conference that their work had not been in vain, and 
that these results alone would make the Mexican Con- 
ference a memorable international event, and one worthy 
the desire for confrateruity between the peoples of the 
American Republics that inspired the late President 
McKinley, in his message to Congress, to suggest its 
calling. 

I can do no better, in closing, than to read you the 
protocol of adherence to the Hague Conventions thus 
unanimously adopted by the Conference. Possibly none 


of you have seen it intact, with the preamble and the 
entire number of clauses which it contained. 
follows: 


It is as 
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‘¢ Whereas, The delegates to tke International Conference 
of the American States, believing that public sentiment in the 
Republics represented by them is constantly growing in the 
direction of heartily favoring the widest application of the 
principles of arbitration; that the American Republics, con- 
trolled alike by the principles and responsibilities of popular 
government and bound together by increasing mutual inter- 
ests, can, by their own actions, maintain the peace in the 
continent, and that permanent peace between them will be the 
forerunner and harbinger of their natural development and of 
the happiness and commercial greatness of their peoples; 

‘‘ They have therefore agreed upon the following 

‘* PROJECT. 

‘Article I. he American Republics represented at the 
International Conference of American States in Mexico, which 
have not subscribed to the three Conventions signed at The 
Hague on the 29th of July, 1899, hereby recognize as a part 
of public international American law the principles set forth 
therein. 

“Art. II. With respect to the Conventions which are of 
an open character, the adherence thereto will be communi- 
cated to the government of Holland, through diplomatic chan- 
nels, by the respective governments, upon the ratification 
thereof. 

‘* Art. III]. The wide general convenience being so clearly 
apparent that would be secured by confiding the solution of 
differences to be submitted to arbitration to the jurisdiction 
of a tribunal of so high a character as that of the Arbitration 
Court at The Hague, and also that the American nations not 
now signatory to the Convention creating that beneficent 
institution can become adherents thereto by virtue of an 
accepted and recognized right; and further, taking into con- 
sideration the offer of the governments of the United States 
of America and the United States of Mexico, the Conference 
hereby confers upon said governments the authority to nego- 
tiate with the other powers signatory to the Convention for 
the peaceful adjustment of international differences and for 
the adherence thereto of the American nations so requesting 
and not now signatory to the said Convention. 

‘Art. IV. In order that the widest and most unrestricted 
application of the principle of just arbitration may be satis- 
factorily and definitely brought about at the earliest possible 
day, and to the end that the most advanced and mutually 
advantageous form in which the said principle can be ex- 
pressed in a convention to be signed between the American 
Republics may be fully ascertained, the President of Mexico 
is hereby most respectfully requested to ascertain by careful 
investigation the views of the different governments repre- 
sented in the Conference regarding the most advanced form 
in which a general arbitration convention could be drawn that 
would meet with the approval and secure the final ratification 
of all of the countries in the Conference, and, after the con- 
clusion of his inquiry, to prepare a plan for such a general 
convention as would apparently meet the wishes of all the 
Republics, and, if possible, arrange for a series of protocols 
to carry the plan into execution; or, if this should be found 
to be impracticable, then to present the correspondence with 
a report to the next Conference.” 


That, ladies and gentlemen, is the arbitration work of 
the Conference at Mexico, a protocol of adherence to 
the Hague Conventions and their acceptance as princi- 
ples of American international law; a request to the 
President of the Republic of Mexico to see if there was 
any step beyond that to which the American Republics 














would go; and, in addition to that protocol, the signing 
of an agreement on the part of ten nations obligating 
themselves to go to that tribunal and settle their differ- 
ences; and also an agreement in which nineteen nations 
joined to go to the same tribunal and adjust pecuniary 
claims — those miserable things which do so much at 
times to stir up ill-feeling between nations and which 
are the cause sometimes of open rupture. 

These three things, in my judgment, should rank, and 
will rank, the Mexican Conference as the most remark- 
able conference held. For the first time — and I believe 
it is an omen of good fortune —for the first time the 
nineteen Republics of this hemisphere stood united, as 
you have seen, not only upon these principles, but upon 
questions of quarantine and sanitation and on other 
questions of national importance to every one of us. 


Address of Dr. Edward Everett Hale. 


The Present Position of the International 
Tribunal. 


I am very grateful, indeed, to have an opportunity 
to speak for a few minutes. I want to express to 
Mr. Buchanan more than the thanks of this audience. 
I want to convey to him the thanks of America for the 
work which he and his fellow-delegates have done in 
Mexico [ Applause]; a work which he must permit me to 
say is a monument to American skill and American 
diplomacy ; a work which from day to day has shown 
the wisdom of well-trained Americans in the cause of 
international justice as no other work which I remem- 
ber in the history of America, except the work of our 
delegates at The Hague. 

Mr. Paine has intimated that this assembly likes to 
hear from time to time of the position of the great inter- 
national tribunal of the world, —a tribunal which exists 
for something more than peace, even; it exists for 
‘international justice.” That is the better phrase. 
The movement which led to the great Hague Confer- 
ence and to the three Hague Conventions is a move- 
ment for justice between nations. It prevents war — yes! 
It prevents also a great many other things. We do not 
call our Supreme Court a peace tribunal: we call it the 
Supreme Court of Justice; and that is what the court 
at The Hague is. 

Now, that the nineteen States represented at Mexico 
(every State on this continent except the unfortunate 
Dominion of Canada),— that this Congress should have 
acceded to the work of the great Conference at The 
Hague is easily the largest and greatest tribute which in 
so short a time could have been rendered to the wisdom 
of the statesman who brought the Hague tribunal into 
being. And those persons who are profoundly inter- 
ested in the work of the Hague tribunal accept this 
tribute of this half of the world. It is a more important 
verdict than anybody would have supposed could be 
rendered, that one hundred and twenty million people 
by their competent representatives should have pro- 
nounced their approval of the great measure with which 
the nineteenth century closed. 

I am perfectly well aware — one cannot live in Massa- 
chusetts without being aware—that there has been 
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quite enough of sneering and ridicule because we have 
not heard more of the great Hague Conference in 
its results. There are occasions when “the less noise 
the better,” and there are successes which are the 
greater because they are not heralded from hour to hour 
by the crickets or the grasshoppers of the day. And 
this ie one of them! [Applause.] We find a parallel 
of this silence in the history of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, the great precedent to the Supreme Court 
of Nations. The Supreme Court of the United States 
was hardly mentioned in any history of America for the 
first three or four years of its existence. It had nine 
quarterly sessions — for two years and three months — 
before it decided any question whatever between two 
States of America. Was there no use in the Supreme 
Court for that time? It was adjusting questions all the 
time that were not brought before it — questions that 
were settled because there was a Supreme Court and 
men did not dare to bring them before it. And that is 
exactly the history of the Hague Court. In the quiet of 
the last two years case after case has been settled 
because the disputants did not dare to bring it before that 
high tribunal. Courts are much more valuable in what 
they do not do than in what they do. 

I have in former years imagined the possible cases by 
which the practical efficiency of the Hague tribunal 
might begin. I confess I never imagined anything quite 
as humble as the issue in the particular case of which I 
am about to tell you. On the other hand, Mr. Presi- 
dent, no case could have arisen more gratifying to me 
personally. The people who sit before me, the people 
of Boston and Massachusetts and the Northern States, 
had come to the relief of the Boer prisoners in the Ber- 
mudas. The Alva of the nineteenth century, Mr. 
Joseph Chamberlain, had chosen to send to the Ber- 
mudas thirty-five hundred prisoners of war, — some of 
whom are boys of eight years old, and some old gentle- 
men still active at eighty. [Laughter.] Well, great 
nations move slowly, and there were a good many things 
these people wanted. The New England people and 
the New York people were glad to take hold, and the 
Lend-a-Hand Society was able at once to send out what 
was asked for in the shape of clothing and some canned 
food and other things. When these things got to the 
Bermudas the custom house officials said, “You must 
pay the regular five per cent. duty on the clothing.” So 
our consignees there paid the five per cent duty, amount- 
ing to some $35, these things were sent round where 
they were wanted, and the Boer people sent us a most 
touching letter of thanks. 

It was just then that somebody in Bermuda had the 
wit to observe that in the sixteenth article of the second 
Hague Convention it was provided that whenever cloth- 
ing was sent to prisoners of war that clothing must be 
admitted free of duty, and the government that received 
it must send it free of charge to the prisoners them- 
selves. Well, we had paid the duty, and our friends 
the Englishmen in Bermuda called the attention of the 
governor to the fact. The poor governor (I have felt 
sorry for him ever since) was extremely mortified. He 
said that the matter was new and that his officers had 
not been instructed in the second Hague Convention, 
but that he would call the Assembly’s attention to the 
fact that this money was in their treasury which didn’t 
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belong there. As soon as the Assembly met, the gov- 
ernor called the matter to their attention, and an Act 
was passed remitting to the Lend-a-Hand Society, which 
I have the honor to represent, the money which had 
been paid as duty. That it should be ordered that that 
particular money should come back to us as the first 
result of the Hague Conference was not only amusing, 
but of very great interest to us, who had for a year rep- 
resented the Boston Committee on International Arbi- 
tration. I would not tell that story but for the much 
more important fact — which has not, I think, received 
the attention which it deserves —that within the last 
fortnight (I think through the influence of our friends 
one of whom has been speaking here fo-night) the 
United States of America and the United States of 
Mexico have agreed to refer to the tribunal of The 
Hague a matter which has been in dispute between 
them for many years,— the celebrated “ Pious Fund” 
case,— and it is to the honor of these countries that 
this will be the first case brought before that tribunal. 
Our friend who has spoken in a way so interesting has 
pointed out the duty of every person in this room. He 
has pointed out the duty of a very much larger range of 
persons who are asking what their duty is in the great 
cause of Peace. It is our business to hold up to the 
attention of the public men of the country the details 
that have been brought before us here, and to see that 
these things are put through. It is the reward that we 
owe Mr. Buchanan that we all of us make it our business 
to see that the government carries out in their details 
such matters as have been brought before us to-night. 


¢ Address of Edwin D. Mead. 


The Folly of the Present Great Armaments — 
Views of the Late Jean de Bloch. 


It was thought to be fitting, even imperative, that the 
Peace Society should not come together-at this time and 
break up without some word being spoken in memory 
of the distinguished servant of peace whom we have 
been mourning in these last weeks — Jean de Bloch. It 
seems to me that no book ever written in the cause of 
the peace and order of the world, save Hugo Grotius’s 
great work alone, has rendered such influential practical 
service as Bloch’s “ Future of War.” I am glad that 
the privilege is given me of speaking this commemora- 
tive word and, on behalf of all of you, paying tribute 
to him whom we honor so much. 

Dr. Hale has told us of the silence with which the 
Supreme Court, now recognized as such a unique and 
potent factor in our Constitution, came into operation. 
It has been with the same silence that the first case has 
come before the Hague tribunal —a case to which we 
are grateful that our country is a party. The United 
States and Mexico were the only American States which 
were represented at the Hague Conference; none of the 
Central or South American Republics had representa- 
tives there. Yet the United States never forgot that 
she was in a measure the custodian of the interests of 
the states of all America, and she was thinking con- 
stantly (Mr. White and her other representatives were 
thinking) of the interests of these sister Republics as 
he work of the Conference went on. 
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The Hague Conference did not come into existence 
without ancestry, without intellectual forces which made 
it imperative and certain. It was not simply that the 
Czar sent out his Rescript; it was that tae Czar himself 
had been converted, that commanding intellectual forces 
had been in operation in Russia. I think there was 
none of these intellectual forces more potent than that 
exerted by Jean de Bloch. Bloch’s book upon “The 
Future of War” was an epoch-making book. It startled 
the Czar and his ministers; it startled all serious think- 
ers in Europe; it was one of the forces that compelled 
the Conference at The Hague. At that Conference, in 
a private and unoflicial capacity, Bloch himself was 
present throughout. 

If ever a man is born under conditions which natu- 
rally compel him to think of the tragedies of war, of its 
horrors and burders, and of the evils of those race 
antagonisms which so often lead to war, I think it must 
be a Polish Jew. The very word Jew brings up the 
thought of the sufferings, the social and political ostra- 
cism, the injustices and wrongs of every sort, which 
have been the lot of the Jew through all these centuries. 
The name of Poland reminds us equally impressively of 
those scarce slumbering hatreds and antagonisms there 
still after a hundred years, a monument to the cruelty 
and wickedness of the wars which ended Poland’s 
national life, as an end of one of the most mournful 
and shameful chapters in human history. 

Jean de Bloch was a Polish Jew, a poor Polish Jew, 
who, finally getting through good fortune a sum of 
money, resolved that he would push out of the ignorance 
and narrowness into which he was born and found his 
way into the circle of the scholars of Berlin. There he 
studied for three years and then went back to Warsaw. 
He was a man of immense energy and a devoted stu- 
dent. He rapidly acquired a fortune as a banker and 
also obtained a high reputation as a sociologist and an 
economist. Ile wrote exhaustive works in many vol- 
umes upon Russian railways, Russian finance, and Rus- 
sian local government. It was to him presently that the 
Russian commercial folk and the Russian government 
itself were turning to finance their operations. He 
became the leading banker of Poland —a sort of Polish 
tothschild — and he became the president of important 
railway systems. He was led as a result of all this to 
understand what were the menaces to the economy of 
States of the war system obtaining in Europe. Seeing 
that war lay at the root of the trouble, he devoted him- 
self for years to the preparation of his monumental work 
upon “The Future of War,” which remains the most 
powerful arraignment of war and the most powerful 
argument for the peace of the world save, I repeat, the 
great work of Grotius alone. 

With that work Bloch came to the Hague Conference. 
He came, he said, as a learner; but he came also as a 
teacher and a helper. He came to bring his book, to 
distribute it, to explain it, and to gather information and 
education. He sincerely believed that his book was the 
Bible of this cause. He was not a vain nor an opinion- 
ated man, but he had that confidence in his insight and 
in the things which he had learned. His argument was 
on the whole, and in the place where he laid the empha- 
sis, a new one. The peace societies had in the main 
appealed to the moral side of this matter; Jean de Bloch 
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appealed to the business side. The appeals of the apos- 
tles of peace have been for the most part to the world’s 
humanity and piety, although it would be a mistake and 
a wrong not to remember that from William Penn’s 
time to ours they have not failed to urge again and 
ayain the economic argument and point out what would 
result if the world would apply to constructive ends 
what it wastes on war. Jean de Bloch said: “ We must 
appeal to the purse, to common sense, and make men 
see that this war system is the most stupid thing in cre- 
ation.” That was where Bloch directed almost his 
whole argument. He said that if it came to a great 
European war, that war could only cease with the anni- 
hilation of one combatant and the financial ruin of the 
other. He said that, so far from this question of an in- 
ternational court being a Utopian thing, it was the :aen 
who were going on with their schemes for wars who 
were really dealing in chimeras; that the time has come 
when we should apply our resources not to the things 
which waste and devastate, but to the things that build 
up states and the industries and the social welfare of 
men. He appealed to the facts of war as they unrolled 
themselves before the eyes of Europe; he showed what 
the real results of the Franco-Prussian War were; he 
drew the lessons from the Russo-Turkish War. 

Bloch, unlike most peace men, was one of the most 
critical students of military affairs; he met the military 
men upon their own ground. The only time I ever 
heard him lecture was last summer at Whitehall, when 
he lectured to the United Service Club in London, a 
body of military experts, with a major-general in the 
chair. He was the superior of those practical and 
learned military men upon every technical point, and 
worsted them in the debate. 

In the last years of Bloch’s life he was engaged 
chiefly in drawing from the South African War the 
warning lessons which the world needs to learn. He 
has shown that the Boers have been so successful not, as 
has been often said, because of the topography of the 
country or because they are particularly good marks- 
men, but because they have profited by the utterly 
changed conditions of war. Bloch shows that the 
fundamental change came in with the American Civil 
War. The American Civil War, he was never tired of 
telling the people of Europe, settled it that the alleged 
superiority of disciplined armies over volunteer troops 
amounts to nothing; that the ordinary military training 
is often a positive disadvantage in preparing for modern 
warfare. 

Now that thing is of immense moment, for if it is 
true,— and it is, —it makes the whole effort to main- 
tain great armaments a vain thing. Robert Peel said 
that instead of wasting the resources of a country to 
maintain great armies and navies, the sensible nation in 
the future will rely upon its own latent energies, per- 
fectly sure that if it has inherent energy it can always 
improvise powers necessary for any defense at very short 
notice. There is no practical demand or excuse for 
costly armies and navies; all this great armament is 
waste. Bloch has shown that thing to the modern 
world,— that from the scientific point of view armies and 
navies are not a source of strength to any nation, but 
rather a source of weakness; that they do not defend, 
but rather weaken and endanger. He has not been 
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answered; I do not believe he can be answered. We 
are his debtors, the foolish and long-suffering world is 
his debtor, for the thoroughness and power with which 
he has taught this great lesson. 


Will England Adopt Conscription ? 


The following article from the pen of Samuel James 
Capper appeared in last month’s number of the Anglo- 
Russia (21 Pater Noster Square, London) : 

“With the exception of the British Empire, every 
state in Europe recognizes the duty of all adult male 
citizens, at some period of their lives, to contribute to 
the defense of the fatherland by personal service. This 
system, commonly known as the conscription, was intro- 
duced during the first French Revolution, and, as stated, 
has now become universal in Europe except in our own 
country. 

“Few will be disposed to dispute that every commu- 
nity has need of some force to protect life and property 
and to repress violence and disorder. But the mere 
knowledge that such a force exists is practically sufficient 
to effect its object; it is hardly ever called into active 
exercise. As a concrete example, let us take London, 
greater London with its six millions of inhabitants, many 
of whom are in dire want, and under sore temptation to 
lay violent hands upon the almost fabulous wealth, con- 
stantly in their view, which is the property of a very 
small minority, yet how very small is the police force 
upon whom ultimately the protection of the metropolis 
depends! 

“If the maintenance of order and the protection of 
life and property were the only object in view, so far 
from universal military service being necessary, it would 
at once be recognized as the monstrous and criminal 
absurdity it really is,— monstrous because altogether dis- 
proportioned to the object intended, and criminal, because 
it converts industrious producers into unprofitable con- 
sumers, and reduces the joys of life and the possibility of 
happiness to the greater number of mankind. Because a 
small, a very small, police force is necessary to maintain 
order is no reason for arming every adult man with a 
bludgeon, and causing him to march about in a blue uni- 
form; yet this is practically what Europe is doing, only 
substituting the rifle for the bludgeon. And why? 
Because of the want of wisdom by which the world is 
governed — because of the practice of war for the settle- 
ment of international disputes. 

“ At the time of the Peace Congress at Buda Pesth, 
in 1896, there was almost an epidemic of dueling in the 
duel-cursed country of Hungary, and I was asked to 
address a meeting upon the subject. It was 3 crowded 
and an enthusiastic meeting, for every one in Buda 
Pesth realizes that dueling is a very real and an ever 
present curse. I ventured to say what few in England 
would contest, that dueling is criminal and absurd. If, 
however, it be compared with the practice of war, it will 
be found to be the less ignoble institution of the two. 
Because I feel myself offended or injured, I insist upon 
my antagonist exposing himself to be killed by me, and 
I expose my life to be taken by him —this is the duel. 
Because statesmen cannot agree over a green table, they 
either cajole boys by voluntary enlistment or compel 
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them by the conscription to murder one another — this 
is war. Surely war is more base than the duel. 

“ Without, however, dealing with what would be 
ideally desirable, we must take Christendom as it is, one 
vast armed camp, and ask what England should do in 
the actual circumstances of the case. 

“ Seven years ago I was guest in the historic Chateau 
of Froeschweiller, in Alsace, a chiteau which a quarter 
of a century before was the key of the position in the 
bloody battle of Worth. On the occasion of my visit 
there was a great gathering of the notables of the coun- 
try-side, and among others was General von Blume, the 
commander of the Sixth German Army Corps, having 
its headquarters at Strasburg. With him I had frequent 
conversations upon the subject of the conscription for 
England, conversations which he always concluded in 
one way. ‘Mr. Capper, you have got to come to it. 
The only question is whether you are to adopt it before 
the catastrophe or after the catastrophe.’ 

“ As the result of a long life’s experience, and having 
seen the conscription and how it works in Fiance, Ger- 
many and Italy, I believe it would be a great misfortune 
and a well-nigh intolerable burden in England, once so 
free; but to my mind, although for the moment the 
trend of public opinion at the war office and in the coun- 
try seems to be against compulsory service, the conscrip- 
tion in some form is certain, unless we change the char- 
acter of our foreign policy and alter our manner of 
treating foreign nations. 

“If, regardless of the immense tracts of the earth’s 
surface subject to our rule, we are led by an insensate 
earth-hunger to try and grab more and more, and if we 
entrust our national affairs to statesmen who ostenta- 
tiously shake their fists in the face of the world and 
insolently threaten them with correction if they do not 
mend their manners, we shall soon have the conscription 
in addition to all our other burdens, and, I believe, not even 
the conscription nor the swollen budget for our national 
armaments will be able to save us from eventual disaster 
and ruin. But if, for the policy of unreasoning and con- 
stant expansion, we substitute one of consolidation and 
improvement, if we reduce expenditure, strive to make 
our subjects all over the world happy, and to unloose 
the heavy burdens which, as in India, are crushing into 
poverty and starvation hundreds of millions of our fellow 
subjects, and if we habitually treat the neighboring 
nations in a spirit of conciliation and moderation, it will 
be possible to do without the conscription, and England 
may yet for many generations fulfil a great mission, in 
promoting the well being and the virtue of the world. 

“T carnot now go into the relative merits of a great 
professional army such as we have at present and such a 
system as that of Switzerland. In Switzerland there is 
practically an armed nation powerless for offense, but 
omnipotent for the defense of the country. With our 
vast empire one-half of our army must always be on 
foreign service, and it is universally admitted that it 
is impossible to enforce the conscription for service 
abroad. As long, then, as our empire continues what 
it is, no form of conscription could take the place of our 
present professional army. If universal compulsory 
military service were introduced, it would probably take 
the form of rendering it obligatory upon every young 
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man either to serve in the militia or to join the volun- 
teers, and this would almost of necessity be in addition 
to our present army. It is claimed, by the advocates of 
this new departure, that it would render England abso- 
lutely free from all fear of invasion. 

“T will not now dwell upon the vastly increased cost 
even upon our present enormous expenditure, or attempt 
to answer the question whether it would be possible for 
the country to bear the burden without absolute ruin, 
but I am anxious to point out to your readers one con- 
sideration, with which I will close this short article. 

“If our ministers are ready to conduct a war of exter- 
mination in South Africa, and join in a policy of adven- 
ture in China, and are constantly being incited by irre- 
sponsible advisers in the jingo press to reprove France, 
beard Germany, and meet and thwart Russia in every 
part of the world, —and that at a time when England 
itself is denuded of troops,—to what lengths might 
they not be tempted to carry matters if, behind the pro- 
fessional army we now find so costly, a million or more 
conscripts could be called out in support of any policy 
upon which they might decide? Under these circum- 
stances it is be feared that there would be no hope of 
substituting for expansion of empire, an indefinite 
increase of expenditure, and a haughty and provocative 
foreign policy, — all backed by the conscription, — the 
ancient watchwords of the Liberal party, in which, after 
all, the prosperity and real greatness of our country are 
bound up: Peace, Retrenchment and Reform.” 





Book Table. 


Tne Leroparp’s Srots. By Tuomas Drxon, Jr. 
New York: Doubleday, Page & Co. 


This is a story of the race problem in the South from 
the close of the Civil War to the present. In no book 
that we have seen have the nature and difficulties of the 
problem been stated so well, except possibly in some 
aspects of it in one or two of Mr. Tourgée’s works 
twenty-five years ago. But Mr. Dixon, a Southern man 
who lived many years in the North, understands and 
feels the essential elements of the problem from both 
sides as no man not having resided long in both sections 
can ever do. 

“The Leopard’s Spots” is a powerful story, into which 
the author has put much of the inner experiences of 
thought and feeling, some of them evidently most puz- 
zling and not altogether agreeable, through which he has 
passed since the great struggle forty years ago. The 
story is full of life and action, and shows constructive 
ability of no commonplace order. The pathetic con- 
dition of the returned heart-broken, penniless soldiers 
of the Confederate army; the helpless position of the 
old aristocratic families, especially of women left widows, 
whose fortunes had been swept away; the chaotic situ- 
ation, running often into lawlessness and lust, of the 
ignorant negro population who had been turned loose as 
full-fledged voters; the “carpet-bag” government with 
its amazing unwisdom and frequent low corruption; the 
temporary high-handed and financially ruinous negro 
domination; the violation of young girls by villainous 
negroes; the hot Southern blood; the organization, work 
and final dastardly perversion of Ku-Klux-ism; the well- 
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meant, but in considerable measure unintelligent early 
Northern attempts at negro education; the Southern 
prejudice and hatred of the North; the mutual aliena- 
tion of the white and black races South, — all these Mr. 
Dixon has woven into his story with great naturalness, 
and with the evident purpose to be perfectly fair toward 
all the actors. There are touches here and there, how- 
ever, which reveal the Southern man who cannot wholly 
understand the North. 

No writer has described a mob doing its wild work 
of lynching — cold, hard, merciless, fierce even to dead 
silence, proceeding to do its ghastly work — with more 
forcibleness than Mr. Dixon. His painting of one of 
these scenes makes you feel that you are more dead than 
alive. But the story is also charged with the power and 
beauty of living human goodness and tenderness, and 
the masterful force of a great and noble love. 

The latter part of the story, which deals with the 
more recent conditions in the new South, is not on the 
whole so satisfactory as the earlier portions. It is more 
fragmentary, goes by too large leaps, and suggests little 
that is enlightening towards a just and humane solution 
of the problem. Perhaps the author could think of little 
to suggest. If so, he is not alone in his perplexity. 

We commend this book to those who wish to gain a 
clear insight into the character of the ugly problem 
which a century of slavery and a gigantic war left the 
nation, the toughness of which we have only just begun 
to realize and the solution of which we have scarcely 
begun. 





Report of the American Friends’ 
Peace Conference. 


The Report of the American Friends’ Peace Confer- 
ence held in Philadelphia in December, 1901, has just 
been published. It is an octavo pamphlet of 234 pages, 
and contains all the papers read and the substance of all 
the discussions. Copies of the report may be had at 
the office of the American Peace Society at ten cents 
each. Postage and wrapping ten cents additional. 


~— 


Members of the Permanent Interna- 
tional Court of Arbitration. 


Austria-Huncary. — His Excellency Count Frédéric 
Schénborn, Doctor of Laws, President of the Imperial 
Court of Justice, former Minister of Justice, Member of 
the House of Lords of the Austrian Parliament, etc. ; 
His Excellency M. D. De Szilagyi, former Minister of 
Justice, Member of the Chamber of Deputies of the 
Hungarian Parliament, etc.; Count Albert Apponyi, 
Member of the Chamber of Magnates and of the Cham- 
ber of Deputies of the Hungarian Parliament, etc. 
M. Henri Lammasch, Doctor of Laws, Member of the 
House of Lords of the Austrian Parliament, etc. 





Breteium. — His Excellency M. Beernaert, Minister, 
Member of the Chamber of Representatives, etc.; His 
Excellency Baron Lambermont, Minister, Envoy Extra- 
ordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary, Secretary-Gen- 
eral of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs; Chevalier 
Descamps, Senator; M. Gustave Rolin-Jacquemyns, for- 
mer Minister of the Interior. 
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Butearia. — M. Danef, Minister for Foreign Affairs ; 
and Mr. Stantchef, Diplomatic Agent at St. Petersburg. 

Denmark. — Professor H. Matzen, Doctor of Laws, 
Professor at the University of Copenhagen, “ Conseiller 
extraordinaire ” at the Supreme Court, President of the 
Landsthing. 

France. — M. Léon Bourgeois, Deputy, former Presi- 
dent of the Council of Ministers, former Minister of 
Foreign Affairs; M. de Laboulaye, former Ambassador ; 
Baron D’Estournelles de Constant, Minister Plenipoten- 
tiary, Deputy ; M. Louis Renault, Minister Plenipoten- 
tiary, Professor in the Faculty of Law of Paris, Juris- 
consult of the Department of Foreign Affairs. 

Germany. — His Excellency M. Bingner, Doctor of 
Laws, “ Conseiller intime actuel,” President of the Senate 
of the High Court of the Empire at Leipzig; M. de 
Frantzius, “Conseiller intime actuel,” ‘ Conseiller-rap- 
porteur ” to the Department of Foreign Affairs at Berlin ; 
M. de Martitz, Doctor of Laws, Councillor of the High 
Court of Justice in Prussia, Professor of Law at the 
University of Berlin; M. de Bar, Doctor of Laws, “ Con- 
seiller intime” of Justice, Professor of Law at the 
University of Géttingen. 

Great Britain. — His Excellency the Right Honor- 
able Baron Pauncefote of Preston, Member of the Privy 
Council, Ambassador at Washington; The Right Hon- 
ourable Sir Edward Baldwin Malet, Member of the 
Privy Council, former Ambassador; The Right Honour- 
able Sir Edward Fry, Doctor of Laws, Member of the 
Privy Council; Professor John Westlake, Doctor of 
Laws, K. C. 

Grerece.— Mr. Kebedgy, Professor of Law in the 
University of Berne, Switzerland. 

Iraty.— His Excellency Constantin Nigra, Senator, 
Ambassador at Vienna; His Excellency Commander 
Jean Baptiste Pagano Guarnaschelli, Senator, First 
President of the Court of Cassation at Rome; His 
Excellency Count Tornielli Brusati di Vergano, Senator, 
Ambassador at Paris; His Excellency Commander 
Joseph Zanardelli, President of the Council of Ministers. 

Japan. —M. I. Motono, Envoy Extraordinary and 
Minister Plenipotentiary at Brussels; M. H. Willard 
Denison, Jurisconsult of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs 
at Tokio. 

Mexico.— Manuel de Azpiroz, LL.D., Ambassador of 
Mexico at Washington; José M. Gamboa, LL. D., Under 
Secretary of Foreign Affairs; Genaro Raigosa, LL. D., 
Senator; Alfredo Chavero, LL. D., Deputy. 

NETHERLANDs — M. T. M. C. Asser, Doctor of Laws, 
Member of the State Council, former Professor at the 
University of Amsterdam; M. F. B. Coninck Liefsting, 
Doctor of Laws, President of the Court of Cassation ; 
Jonkheer A. F. de Savornin Lohman, Doctor of Laws, 
former Minister of the Interior, former Professor at the 
Free University of Amsterdam, Member of the Second 
Chamber of the States-General; Jonkheer G. L. M. H. 
Ruys de Beerenbrouck, Doctor of Laws, former Minister 
of Justice, Commissary of the Queen in the province of 
Limbourg. 

PortueaL. — Count de Macedo, Peer of the Kingdom, 
former Minister of Marine and Colonies, Envoy Extra- 
ordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary at Madrid; M. 
Antonio Emilio Correia de s4 Brandao, President of the 
High Court of Justice, State Councillor, Peer of the 
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Kingdom, and former Minister of Justice; M. Agostinho 
d@’Ornellas Vasconcellos Esmeraldo Rolim de Moura, 
Peer of the Kingdom, Envoy Extraordinary and Minis- 
ter Plenipotentiary of Portugal at St. Petersburg; 
M. Luiz Frederico de Bivar Gomes da Costa, Peer of 
the Realm, Judge Councillor of the High Court of 
Justice. 

Roumania. —M. Théodore Rosetti, Senator, former 
President of the Council of Ministers, former President 
of the High Court of Cassation and Justice; M. Jean 
Kalindéro, Administrator of Domains of the Crown, 
former Councillor at the High Court of Cassation and 
Justice; M. Eugéne Statesco, former President of the 
Senate, former Minister of Justice and Foreign Affairs ; 
M. Jean N. Lahovari, Deputy, former Envoy Extraordi- 
nary and Minister Plenipotentiary, former Minister of 
Foreign Affairs. 

Russia.— M. N. V. Mouravieff, Minister of Justice, 
Privy Councillor, Secretary of State of His Majesty the 
Emperor; M. C. P. Pobedonostzeff, Procureur-General 
of the Most Holy Synod, Active Privy Councillor, 
Secretary of State of His Majesty the Emperor; M. E. 
V. Frisch, President of the Department of Legislation 
of the Council of the Empire, Active Privy Councillor, 
Secretary of State of his Majesty the Emperor; M. de 
Martens, Privy Councillor, Permanent Member of the 
Council of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 

Servia. — M. George Pavlovitch, Professor and for- 
merly Minister; M. Glicha Gerchitch, Professor and for- 
merly Minister; Dr. Milovan Milovanovitch, Minister of 
Agriculture, of Industry, and of Commerce, and formerly 
Professor. 

S1am.—M. Gustave Rolin-Jacquemyns, Minister 
Plenipotentiary and Councillor-General of the Govern- 
ment of His Majesty the King of Siam, former Minister 
of the Interior of His Majesty the King of the Belgians, 
Honorary President of the Institute of International 
Law ; M. Frederick W. Holls, Doctor of Laws, Attorney- 
at-Law at New York, former Delegate and Secretary of 
the Delegation of the United States of America at the 
Peace Conference. 

Sparn. — His Excellency the Duke of Tetuan, former 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, Senator of the Kingdom, 
Grandee of Spain; Don Bienvenido Oliver, Director- 
General at the Ministry of Justice; Dr Don Manuel 
Torres Campos, Professor of International Law at the 
University of Grenada. 

SwEDEN anD Norway.—M. S. R. D. K. d’Olive- 
crona, former Councillor of the Supreme Court of the 
Kingdom of Sweden, Doctor of Laws and Letters at 
Stockholm; M. G. Gram, former Minister of State of 
Norway, Provincial Governor at Hamar, Norway. 

SwitzerLanp. — M. Charles Lardy, Doctor of Laws, 
Minister of Switzerland at Paris, President of the Insti- 
tute of International Law; M. Charles Hilty, Doctor of 
Laws, Member of the National Council, Professor at the 
University of Berne; M. Emile Rott, Doctor of Laws, 
Member of the Federal Tribunal at Lausanne, President 
of this Tribunal during the years 1899 and 1900. 

Unitrep Srates or America.— Melville W. Fuller, 
Chief Justice of the United States; John W. Griggs, Ex- 
Attorney-General of the United States; George Gray, 
United States Circuit Judge; Oscar S. Straus, formerly 
United States Minister to Turkey. 
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CONSTITUTION 


OF THE 


AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY. 


ARTICLE I. This Society shall be designated the ‘‘ AMERI- 
CAN PEACE SOCIETY.” 

ArT. II. This Society, being founded on the principle that 
all war is contrary to the spirit of the gospel, shall have for its 
object to illustrate the inconsistency of war with Christianity, 
to show its baleful influence on all the great interests of man- 
kind, and to devise means for insuring universal and perman- 
ent peace. 

ArT. III. Persons of every Christian denomination desirous 
of promoting peace on earth and goodwill towards men may 
become members of this Society. 

ArT. IV. Every annual subscriber of two dollars shall be 
a member of this Society. 

ArT. V. The payment of twenty dollars at one time shall 
constitute any person a Life-member. 

Art. VI. The chairman of each corresponding committee, 
the officers and delegates of every auxiliary contributing to 
the funds of this Society, and every minister of the gospel who 
preaches once a year on the subject of peace, and takes up a 
collection in behalf of the cause, shall be entitled to the privi- 
leges of regular members. 

Art. VII. All contributors shall be entitled within the 
year to one-half the amount of their contributions in the publi- 
cations of the Society. 

Art. VIII. The Officers of this Society shall be a President, 
Vice-Presidents, a Secretary, a Treasurer, an Auditor and a 
Board of Directors, consisting of not less than twenty members 
of the Society, including the President, Secretary and Treas- 
urer, who shall be ex-officio members of the Board. All Offi- 
cers shall hold their offices until their successors are appointed, 
and the Board of Directors shall have power to fill vacancies 
in any office of the Society. There shall be an Executive 
Committee of seven, consisting of the President, Secretary 
and five Directors to be chosen by the Board, which Com- 
mittee shall, subject to the Board of Directors, have the entire 
control of the executive and financial affairs of the Society. 
Meetings of the Board of Directors or the Executive Com- 
mittee may be called by the President, the Secretary, or two 
members of such body. The Society or the Board of Direc- 
tors may invite persons of well-known legal ability to act as 
Honorary Counsel. 

Art. IX. The Society shall hold an annual meeting at 
such time and place as the Board of Directors may appoint, to 
receive their own and the Treasurer’s report, to choose offi- 
cers, and transact such other business as may come before 
them. 

Art. X. The object of this Society shall never be changed; 
but the Constitution may in other respects be altered, on 
recommendation of the Executive Committee, or of any ten 
members of the Society, by a vote of three-fourths of the 
members present at any regular meeting. 


Publications of the American Peace Society. 


War Unnecessary and Unchristian.—By Augustine Jones, LL 
B. New edition, 20 pages. 5 cts. each, $2.00 per hundrede 

Dymond’s Essay on War. — With an introduction by John 
Bright. Sent free on receipt of 5 cts. for postage. 

The Nation’s Responsibility for Peace.—By Benjamin F.True 
blood, LL.D. Price 5 cts., or $2.00 per hundred, prepaid 

Nationalism and Internationalism, or Mankind One Body.— 
By George Dana Boardman, D.D., LL.D. New edition. 
Price 5 cts. each, or $2.00 per hundred, prepaid. 

The Coming Reform— A Woman’s Word. — By Mary Eliza- 
beth Blake. New edition, 12 pages. $1.50 per hundred. 

The Historic Development of the Peace Idea.— By Benjamin 
F. Trueblood, LL.D. 32 pages. Price 5 cts. each. $2.50 
per hundred. : 

War from the Christian Point of View.— By Ernest How- 
ard Crosby. Address at the Episcopal Church Congress at 
Providence, R.I., November, 1900. 12 pages. $1.50 per 

hundred, prepaid. 
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The Absurdities of Militarism.— By Ernest Howard Crosby. 
Address delivered at the Commemoration meeting held in 
Tremont Temple, Boston, January 16, 1901. 12 pages. 
Price $1.50 per hundred. 


War from the Christian Point of View.— By Rev. L. Henry 
Schwab. Paper read at the Episcopal Church Congress, 
Providence, R.I., November, 1900. 16 pages. $1.60 per 
hundred, prepaid. 

An Essay toward the Present and Future Peace of Europe.— 
By William Penn. First published in 1693. 24 pages, 
with cover. Price 6 cts., or $3.00 per hundred, prepaid. 

A Permanent Tribunal of Arbitration. — By Edward Everett 
Hale, D.D. Price 5 cts. each; $2.00 per hundred, prepaid. 

Text of the Hague Convention for the Pacific Settlement 
of International Disputes.— Price 5 cts. each. 

Perpetual Peace. — By Immanuel Kant. Translated by Ben- 
jamin F. Trueblood. 53 pages. Price 20 cents, postpaid. 

The Arbitrations of the United States. — By Professor John 
Bassett Moore. 32 pages. 5centseach. $2.50 per hundred. 

The War System; Its History, Tendency, and Character, in 
the Light of Civilization and Religion. — By Rev. Reuen 
Thomas, D.D. New edition. Price 10 cts., prepaid. 

The Boys’ Brigade; Its Character and Tendencies. — By 
Benjamin F. Trueblood, LL.D. New edition. 8 pages. 
Price 75 cts. per hundred, prepaid. 

Topics for Essays and Discussions in Schools, Colleges, and 


Debating Societies, with a list of reference books. Sent 
on receipt of two cents for postage. 
Report of the Chicago Peace Congress of 1893.— Price 


postpaid, cloth 75 cts.; paper, 50 cents. 

Report of the Philadelphia Arbitration Conference, Febru- 
ary 22, 1896. 83 pages. Paper. Price 15 cts., postpaid. 

Report of the Washington Arbitration Conference, April 22 
and 23, 1896. In May and June numbers of the ADVOCATE 
oF PEACE. The two numbers 25 cts., postpaid. 

The Christian Attitude Toward War in the Light of Re- 
cent History.— By Alexander Mackennal, D.D. Address 
delivered at the International Congregational Council, Bos- 
ton, September 22, 1899. Price $1.50 per hundred, prepaid. 

International Arbitration; Its Present Status and Prospects. 
— By Benjamin F. Trueblood, LL.D. New edition. 19 
pages. Price 5 cts. each, or $2.00 per hundred, prepaid. 

Military Drill in Schools. — By Rev. W. Evans Darby, LL.D. 
8 pages. Price 2 cts., or $1.25 per hundred, postpaid. 

The Old Testament on War. — By George Gillett. 24 pages. 
5 cts. each, or $2.00 per hundred, prepaid. 

The Growth of European Militarism.—Price 20 cents per 
hundred, prepaid. 

William Penn’s Holy Experiment in Civil Government. — 
By Benjamin F. Trueblood, LL.D. 24 pages with cover. 
5 cts. each, or $2.00 per hundred, carriage paid. 

The Social and Moral Aspeets of War. — By Rev. Philip 8. 
Moxom, D.D. Price, postpaid, 5 cents. $2.00 per hundred. 

The Coming Day of Peace. — By Rev. Charles G. Ames, D.D. 
8 pages. $1.25 per hundred. 

A Battle, as it appeared to an Eye-witness. — By Rev. R. B. 
Howard. Letter Leaflet No. 1. Price, postpaid, 20 cts. 
per hundred. 

Hard Times. — Poem. By Ida Whipple Benham. 
let No. 2. Price 20 cts. per hundred, prepaid. 

Poor Harry, or the Terrible Exigencies of War. — Letter 
Leaflet No. 3. Price 20 cts. per hundred, prepaid. 

The Cherry Festival of Naumburg. — Letter Leaflet No. 4. 
Price 20 cts. per hundred, prepaid. 

The Logic of War. — By Katrina Trask. 
Price 20 cts. per hundred, prepaid. 

Woman and War. — By Ernest Howard Crosby. 
let No. 6. Price 20 cts. per hundred, prepaid. 

Coals of Fire.— By Willis R. Hotchkiss, of the Friends’ 
African Industrial Mission. Letter Leaflet No. 7. Price 
30 cts. per hundred, prepaid. 
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PEACE PUBLICATIONS 
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American Peace Society. 


Prices include Postage. 
LAY DOWN YOUR ARMS. By 
The Baroness von Suttner. Au- 
thorized English translation by T. 
Holmes. New edition, cloth, 60 cts. 


THE TRUE GRANDEUR OF 
NATIONS. By Charles Sumner. 
Cloth, 50 cts. 


CAPTAIN JINKS, HERO. By 
Ernest H. Crosby. A Satirical 
Historical Story of the Recent 
Wars of the United States. A 
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the Iniquity and Absurdity of 
War. Price, $1.25. 
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Cloth, 300 pages. Price, $2.00, 
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THE FUTURE OF WAR. By 
John de Bloch. Preface by W. T. 
Stead. The sixth volume of Mr. 
Bloch’s great work on “ The Future 
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tions, summaries of arguments, and 
conclusions. Price, postpaid, $1.50. 


THE FEDERATION OF THE 
WORLD. By Benjamin F. 
Trueblood, LL.D. A discussion 
of the grounds, both theoretic 
and historic, for believing in the 
Realization of the Brotherhood of 
Humanity, and the final Organi- 
zation of the World intoan Inter- 
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Cloth, 169 pages. Price, 75 cts. 
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Form of Bequest. 


I hereby give and bequeath to the 
American Peace Society, Boston, a 
corporation established under the laws 
of the State of Massachusetts, the sum 
of dollars, to be employed by 
the Directors of said Society for the 
promotion of the cause of peace. 





